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EDUCATIONAL MYOPIA 


By Dr. J. HOWARD BEARD 


PROFESSOR OF HYGIENE, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


EpucatTion holds that security, progress 
and happiness are as unobtainable from 
ignorance as ‘‘grapes from thorns”’ or ‘‘figs 
from thistles.’’ It is in accord with the 
dicta that ‘‘knowledge is power’’ and ‘‘the 
truth shall make you free.’’ Yet at times 
its attitude, equanimity and inertia in the 
presence of recurrent wars, disease, increas- 
ing death rates from accidents, crime, polit- 
ical corruption and social maladjustment 
seem inconsistent with the platitudes it ac- 
cepts, the axioms to which it subscribes and 
the urgent need of the hour. 

Education in the United States may be 
given full credit for its many magnificent 
achievements in the promotion of culture, 
happiness and prosperity, and all its great 
contributions to community life, to the sta- 
bility of democracy and to leadership may 
be cited. The fact remains, however, as 
President Coffman, of Minnesota, has well 
said, ‘‘America has pursued her way in 
education, as in nearly everything else, 
stumbling here and halting there, moving 
forward in a zigzag fashion. She has 
found it difficult to set up remote goals and 
strive to achieve them. She has com- 
promised with the future and has pursued 
the path of least resistance.’’ 

Such a policy of ‘‘muddling through’’ 
has led to an incredible myopia of relative 


values. Too often the fabric of knowledge 
has been sacrificed for its fringe. Millions 
have been spent for higher education, but 
little or nothing to insure this investment 
against total loss from preventable disease 
so that it will bring the greatest return to 
society for the longest period possible. 
Students have been taught how to make a 
living before being taught how to live. 
Thus, decoration precedes foundation and 
conflagration often antedates insurance. 

If knowledge is needed daily by an indi- 
vidual in the maintenance of his health 
and effectiveness, is essential to the welfare 
of the group, is necessary for the modifica- 
tion of environment to make it wholesome 
and is the only means by which man can 
escape the disasters of bad heredity, avoid 
injurious habits, reduce the liabilities of 
living and attain his full physical, mental 
and moral development, then that knowl- 
edge is not only fundamental, but vital. 

Security, freedom, power, progress and 
happiness can endure only upon a granite 
foundation of knowledge wisely acquired 
and sanely applied. They must be derived 
from and maintained by physical vigor, 
mental efficiency and moral soundness. 
They must grow out of the lives of men 
and women who live most and serve best. 
They will come, not from a lack of infor- 
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mation, but through the efforts of individ- 
uals who know, have a sense of social 
responsibility, are able to make a successful 
attack upon their environment and have 
attained mental poise. 

To provide members of the succeeding 
generation with the knowledge and atti- 
tudes that are essential to obtain true 
growth, safety and liberty, to make life 
more than a ‘‘nightmare between two 
nothings,’’ and to differentiate the true 
from the false, the quality of learning is 
more important than its quantity. The 
knowledge and the discipline which make 
it possible for them to protect their own 
lives, to promote the health of their 
families, to adjust themselves to their sur- 
roundings and to promote social welfare 
must take precedence over training which 
is merely cultural or for a specific vocation. 
The demand for the use of preventive 
medicine in the improvement of physical, 
mental and social health is being thrust 
upon the home, the school and the college 
with increasing imperativeness and can not 
be met until high-school graduates have had 
sound instruction in hygiene from com- 
petent teachers. 


Static EpUCATION IN A DYNAMIC WoRLD 


Knowledge of the physical universe, the 
history of the race or the constitution of 
society can not take the place of knowledge 
of the structure and function of the body 
and the internal and environmental factors 
which influence its health and ability to 
meet the demands of a complex civilization. 
Instruction of yesterday in the presence of 
a developing science and a changing world 
is inadequate for to-day. Education can 
not remain static in a progressive nation 
without producing educated men who prac- 
tice the fatal errors of their forefathers. 
College graduates have roles to play as well 
as values to preserve. 

Failure to use the biological sciences to 
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their full extent to promote the physical 
and mental welfare has already produced 
a harvest of tares. Preventable physical 
defects and anti-social behavior patterns 
are widely prevalent in children, and crime 
threatens to supersede orderly government 
in many municipalities. Pseudo-scientific 
advertisements, subtle propaganda of fads 
and quackery flourish as in the golden era 
of magic. Not only do they enrich the 
charlatan, but they injure health, prolong 
suffering, delay recovery and hold out false 
hopes to the afflicted while separating them 
from their much-needed dollars. Enlight- 
ened and prosperous cities and counties are 
still attempting to get the full benefits of 
preventive medicine with no official health 
organizations or with those as antiquated 
as the ‘‘one-hoss shay’’ and often as devoid 
of funds as a professional tramp at the 
lowest point of a world-wide depression. 
States and cities are continuing to have 
annual sick and death rates from readily 
preventable disease which are a sad com- 
mentary upon the ability of a democratic 
government to make use of the research for 
which it pays and is an indictment of pub- 
lie education. 

Upon society is thrust the problem and 
upon education the challenge of making 
performance, in the application of well- 
established scientific methods for the pro- 
motion of human welfare, more nearly 
coincident with possibility than three gen- 
erations. Sixty years of epochal discover- 
ies, an acquisition of knowledge greater 
than during the previous six millennia and 
the consequent change in the social order 
have increased the need for the use of 
science in the improvement of environment, 
the prevention of physical defects, the 
avoidance of maladjustment and the main- 
tenance of spiritual poise. 

The urbanization of a greater part of thie 
population, the rise of industrialism and 
the development of this machine age were 
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made possible by preventive medicine mak- 
ing cities more than places where people 
collected to be destroyed by pestilence. 
The extraordinary development of rapid 
transportation has increased the hazards of 
communicable disease beyond the ability of 
health officials to deal with it without the 
prompt assistance and support of educated 
laymen. The application of physical, 
chemical, biological and social science to 
the problems of the home, school, vocation, 
engineering and industry, and the com- 
plexity of modern civilization make a 
sound knowledge of hygiene and sanita- 
tion essential for the individual to protect 
himself and his family, and for him to 
function as an intelligent citizen. 

During the transition of the last six 
decades, a terrible price was paid in avoid- 
able disease, suffering and death because 
the public did not cooperate promptly. 
They gave inadequate support to immuniza- 
tion against smallpox, typhoid fever and 
diphtheria. They delayed the development 
of sewerage systems, failed to provide safe 
water supplies, were slow in insisting upon 
the pasteurization of milk and permitted 
unnecessary overcrowding, improper hous- 
ing and insanitary environment. 

The technical knowledge and methods 
were available to make living conditions 
wholesome, but the leaders of the public 
procrastinated. They did not appreciate 
the opportunity they had to contribute 10 
the health and happiness of their people, 
yielded to the siren voice of tradition or 
came under the ignoble influence of quack- 
ery. If educated citizens had had adequate 
knowledge of hygiene and sanitation, mil- 
lions of dollars would have been saved, 
great suffering would have been avoided 
and thousands of untimely deaths would 
have been prevented. 

The great advancement in the applica- 
tion of preventive medicine has been made 
largely in the fields of communicable dis- 
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ease and in the prevention of infant mor- 
tality. This progress has been mainly due 
to the varied and intelligent use of police 
power by health administrators and to the 
initiative, persistence and sacrifice of the 
physician. It has required relatively a 
minimum amount of cooperation from the 
publie. 

Further increase in the average expec- 
tancy of life must depend a great deal upon 
the willingness of the individual to use 
measures more and more which involve the 
modification of his habits and the customs 
of his ancestors. This is particularly true 
in the control of cancer and the degenera- 
tive diseases of the heart, kidneys and blood 
vessels. Unless the leaders of the com- 
munity are able to recognize the necessity 
for the methods advocated by health au- 
thorities, will support them and are willing 
to set an example in hygienic living, ad- 
vancement will inevitably be difficult and 
slow. Until they are educated sufficiently 
in the elements of preventive medicine to 
lead in the promotion of health in their 
locality, their community will be a victim 
of ‘‘the blind leading the blind.’’ 


Propucts oF EpucaATIONAL INCONSISTENCY 


From Herbert Spencer to the latest 
author on curricular organization for pri- 
mary and secondary schools, almost without 
exception, health has received first consid- 
eration. Nevertheless, instruction in hy- 
giene in many school systems has been 
negligible because school officials have been 
unable to withstand the pressure of tradi- 
tional subjects and have not put first things 
first. They seem to have been put in the 
position of considering it more important to 
get Caesar over the Rhine in the right syn- 
tax than to save society from the blight of 
defectiveness by intelligent use of the laws 
of heredity. They have permitted them- 
selves to appear as if accepting the view 
that it is better to require a child to learn 
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the date his state entered the Union than 
how to eseape ill health and death. 

In one of the larger states, one fifth of 
the high-school graduates entering college 
report they have had no health lessons, 
hygiene or physiology in either the primary 
or secondary school; three fifths of them 
say they had no training in any of these 
subjects in high school. That state has a 
law requiring a minimum number of health 
lessons in the publie schools, but as a prin- 
cipal remarked, ‘‘It is, like certain amend- 
ments, not always observed.’’ 

Not only is hygiene frequently not given, 
but often, where it is taught, the special 
training of its instructor is grotesquely in- 
adequate—almost beyond belief in the pro- 
cedure of modern education. Examples 
would be ludicrous, were they not inher- 
ently pathetic and disastrous in their im- 
plication. A teacher who is a specialist in 
history qualifies to teach the fundamentals 
of preventive medicine because her sched- 
ule permits an additional hour of work. 
A young woman whose major was Latin is 
engaged to teach hygiene as well, because 
she attended four lectures on the latter sub- 
ject when in college. <A teacher is drafted 
to teach physiology in high school in addi- 
tion to English because her father was a 
physician (he died when she was ten). 
Such instances are extreme, but unfortu- 
nately numerous. 

Is it surprising that high-school gradu- 
ates have their elbows blistered to keep 
influenza out af their mouths? Should it 
cause amazement when they advocate a 
‘‘mad stone’? as a specific for rabies? 
Should it cause astonishment when Dr. 
Fake grows wealthy selling them ‘‘pink 
pills for pale people’’? What physical 
defectiveness, mental maladjustment, death 
and financial loss during the last decade 
could have been avoided had the practice 
of education been coextensive with its 


theory! 
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Approximately 35 per cent. of the men 
who matriculate in college have defects 
which would cause their rejection under 
the draft. These men and their sisters on 
admission to college are on the average 18 
and 19 years of age, respectively. Over 3 
per cent. of them have had typhoid fever, 
which is preventable by sanitation and in- 
oculation. Although at the age when most 
susceptible to this disease, only 13 per cent. 
have been immunized against it. A little 
over 4 per cent. have had smallpox, and 
about 25 per cent. are unvaccinated against 
it, although this specific well-established 
method of immunization has been known 
for 136 years. Approximately 8 per cent. 
have had diphtheria and have undergone 
the hazards of its complications, which was 
entirely unnecessary if they had been im- 
munized previously with either toxin-anti- 
toxin or toxoid. These students were from 
a region which still has thousands of cases 
of diphtheria, smallpox and typhoid. 

Communicable disease, skeletal defects, 
defective teeth, poor vision, undeveloped 
musculature, incorrect posture, heart 
lesions, deafness and renal disease speak 
pathetically but eloquently of what might 
have been avoided if parents had known 
how to promote and to protect the health 
of their children. The golden age for the 
prevention and correction of physical de- 
fects, the avoidance of the risk of com- 
municable disease and the formation of 
wholesome behavior patterns is in the first 
five years of life—the period when the 
child is entirely under parental care. If 
parents are uninformed, their children pay 
for it in handicaps and less effective lives. 

There is no state in the Union in which 
delinquency, dependency, mental deficiency 
and social maladjustment are not becoming 
problems Of such magnitude as to threaten 
its solvency and social stability. This 
situation grows rapidly worse under the 
increasing stress of a highly artificial ex- 
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istence. The sources of defectiveness are 
in heredity, environment, or both, and their 
eradication is possible only by the concerted 
action of competent hygienists and intelli- 
gent citizens—citizens who have a sound 
knowledge which will cause them to seek 
expert advice and to act in the interest of 
human welfare. Let us never forget—a 
specialist without cooperation of the public 
is as futile as a general without an army. 

There are few professions whose pursuit 
does not involve conditions influencing 
health which are usually so important as 
to be decisive in determining the financial 
and ultimate success of those engaged in 
them. A knowledge of hygiene is as essen- 
tial in vocation as is oil for machinery. 
Pneumonia at the Rand, yellow fever at 
Panama, hookworm anemia in the South, 
lead in two hundred trades, the menace of 
dust in industry and the blight of malaria 
to agriculture in the lower Mississippi Val- 
ley are typical examples of the inability 
of workers to escape the disastrous conse- 
quences of the lack of sanitation in occupa- 
tion. 

WHEN EpvucatTION FAILs 


By press and by radio the public is being 
urged, in the name of health, to purchase 
everything from brand wafers to building 
lots in Utopia. Citizens caught in this 
maelstrom of subtle advertisement, without 
a knowledge of the principles and funda- 
mentals of preventive medicine, are as con- 
fused as the banker who paid handsomely 
to have special glass in his solarium to per- 
mit the actinic rays to enter when fifteen 
minutes out-of-doors in the fresh air and 
sunlight would have been as beneficial as 
fifteen hours in his. over-heated sun-parlor. 

As medicine becomes more technical by 
the greater application of biology, physics 
and chemistry to the control, diagnosis and 
treatment of disease, only the white light 
of the searching rays of knowledge can save 
the public from the misrepresentation of 
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the mountebank and the shrewd salesman 
who puts sales above science. Only educa- 
tion can give true perspective and contrast 
to the purpose of preventive medicine and 
those who delay its progress by misleading 
propaganda, recurrent legislative programs 
and selfishness. 

The failure of education to put hygiene 
in the schools in proportion to its need has 
left not only those who have not had the 
advantage of a college training without 
knowledge of the structure and operation 
of their human machines but has produced 
intellectual prodigies who are equally able 
to contemplate the deportment of an elec- 
tron and to use Dr. Bald’s tonic to grow 
flowing locks on a hairless head. College 
training proves its own inadequacy when 
its finished products submit to treatment 
which is anatomically absurd, physiologi- 
eally ridiculous and physically as exact as 
the extraction of sunbeams from cucum- 
bers. 

In these fine individuals becoming the 
victims of fraud and the followers of fads, 
their great influence is lost for scientific 
health promotion and society is always im- 
poverished and often seriously injured by 
their lack of knowledge of the elements of 
preventive medicine. The quack profits by 
their want of information, uses them to 
perpetuate his deception and takes advan- 
tage of their reputations to reach more of 
the gullible. 

Where unenlightenment is present, indif- 
ference thrives. Thus the public will toler- 
ate a large total of preventable deaths, 
provided they are well scattered, but will 
become horrified and hysterical over an 
accident. The needless deaths of a thou- 
sand children from diphtheria during the 
year may affect the serenity of the public 
less than the deaths of two individuals 
caused by the capsizing of a single canoe. 

The complacency of the public because 
of its inability to see a potential epidemic 
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in every case of infectious disease has 
proved a tragedy for it time and again. It 
has caused measures of prevention to be 
neglected, delayed and rendered ineffective. 
It has motivated and perpetuated the un- 
intelligent policy of bolting the door after 
the horse is gone. The history of typhoid 
fever, diphtheria, smallpox, yellow fever 
and cholera in this country is replete with 
instances in which the public has paid a 
frightful price for its folly and negligence. 

When education fails, the cobbler leaves 
his last. Many people in this day of mod- 
ern science still have the psychological out- 
look of the pioneer who distrusted special- 
ists, did not question his own versatility 
and ‘‘had faith that any man was equal to 
anything.’’ They disparage expert opinion 
and take the view that histrionic ability or 
similar unrelated aptitude fits the indi- 
vidual to express the opinion of a biologist 
on vaccination, the use of serums, the 
efficacy of certain foodstuffs or the physio- 
logical action of the latest brand cf 
cigarette. It is as important for men to 
learn that they are ignorant and to have 
their powers of inhibition increased as to 
be taught disciplines, habits, knowledge 
and skills. 

In many communities, certain educated 
persons, often college-trained men and 
women, oppose so well-established methods 
of prevention of disease as immunization 
against smallpox, diphtheria and typhoid 
fever. By their attitude and example, they 
not only jeopardize their own health and 
that of their families, but condemn the 
children of their neighbors to unnecessary 
illness, crippling and death. 

Can education ever be a success until it 
meets its obligation to society by making a 
systematic effort to insure the public 
against such disastrous failures? If the 
leaders of the public are not taught to 
appreciate the possibilities of science to 
promote human welfare and are unsympa- 
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thetic with its application to living, will 
not research be in vain, lifting the common 
level of life a fantasy and progress a reali- 
zation for the far distant future? 


WHEN EpucaTION SEES CLEARLY 

When education sees clearly, its practice 
in making curricula will coincide with its 
theory. Children will receive sane, scien- 
tific instruction in hygiene in the primary 
grades, in the secondary schools and in in- 
stitutions of higher learning to create and 
motivate a health consciousness which will 
prove a means for the development of 
physical and mental efficiency. They will 
be given training which will create a whole- 
some attitude of mind and will cultivate 
moral and social qualities. 

Subject-matter will be taught which will 
be a decisive factor in determining that 
healthfulness of environment shall be com- 
mensurate with sanitary knowledge. Grad- 
uates of the school system will have the 
information essential to intelligent partici- 
pation in enterprises of civic betterment 
and the assumption of the duties of a well- 
informed citizen. Men and women will 
enter vocations, knowing the health aspects 
of their work and prepared to promote and 
to protect the well-being of themselves and 
their associates. 

When education sees so clearly, neither 
tradition nor expediency can swerve her 
from her determination to serve mankind 
to the uttermost, hygiene will be taught in 
order to protect man against disease, to 
promote health and to guarantee that the 
individual shall funetion effectively for 
society for the longest period possible. She 
will insist upon the teaching of preventive 
medicine as the best insurance against the 
tremendous economic loss and injury to 
health from fads, frauds and ignorance. 
She will recognize instruction in hygiene to 
be the best, cheapest, easiest and quickest 
method to bring to the public the tre- 
mendous benefits to be derived from the 
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enormous sums being spent by philanthro- 
pists and by federal, state and municipal 
governments for research. 

With the correction of her myopia, edu- 
cation will see that in hygiene, as in mathe- 
matics or English, teachers are unable to 
instruct until they know how and what to 
teach. With this discovery, the era of 
drafting the pedagogic butcher, baker and 
candlestick maker to direct a course of 
major significance will have passed. New 
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vision will give a chastened education a 
keener appreciation of her past errors and 
their serious consequences in a complex 
civilization. It will make her practice in 
health instruction conform to the theories 
she has accepted for decades. With a new 
discrimination, she will revalue her aims, 
purposes and goals, deeply sensitive of the 
fact that upon her depends the health, 
power, social destiny and happiness of this 
generation and those yet to be. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASPECTS OF A MENTAL 
HYGIENE PROGRAM IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


By Dr. NORMAN FENTON 
STATE BUREAU OF JUVENILE RESEARCH, CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA 


Irs progress during the decade just passed 
offers sufficient evidence to warrant the opinion 
that within twenty-five years mental hygiene 
will be a prominent feature of the instructional 
and health programs of the publie schools. Ex- 
perience has shown that the most serious hin- 
drance to efforts along the line of mental 
hygiene in the publie schools at present is the 
inadequate training and understanding of the 
average administrator and classroom teacher. 
Ignorance enhances timidity and fear; these in 
turn fortify conservatism. Whenever the rank 
and file of teachers in a school system are 
familiar with the concepts of mental hygiene, 
administrative suggestions for their application 
in the classroom will meet with the needed 
genuine cooperation. While radical changes in 
certain courses in teacher-training institutions 
are needed, it is essential also to increase the 
general comprehension of mental hygiene among 
teachers in service. Many teachers have insight 
into the personal problems of their pupils and 
employ rare and fine ways of helping them to 
meet their perplexities and difficulties. This is 


done with valuable results by teachers who may 
never have been impressed by the term mental 
hygiene, who may never have heard of Sigmund 
Freud or Clifford Beers, and to whom such 
terms as inferiority feeling, emotional complex, 





repression and sublimation mean little or noth- 
ing. Learning of mental hygiene increases their 
interest and fortifies their confidence in their 
treatment of children. In other words, mental 
hygiene is really just a new term for older ways 
of doing things for children, as well as for the 
new procedures obtained from recent research 
in mental science 

The program to be discussed here, although 
primarily outlined for the consideration of 
administrators in the elementary and secondary 
schools, may also offer suggestions for teacher- 
training institutions In the latter connection, 
more specific considerations have been raised 
elsewhere regarding the required courses in 
psychology and sociology in teachers’ colleges.* 
In connection with these courses, the availabil- 
ity of a child guidance clinie for demonstration 
purposes would make possible valuable experi- 
ence, for the child guidance clinic is a concrete 
means of demonstrating what is meant by the 
point of view of mental hygiene in the treat- 
ment of children.2 The future should see a 


1‘‘Personality Guidance for Teachers,’’ Educ. 
Rev., 1928, pp. 296-9. 

2 Those desirous of determining the location of 
such clinics in the United States may be aided by 
‘A Directory of Psychiatric Clinics in the United 
States,’’ published by the Division of Publications, 
Commonwealth Fund, New York, 1931. 
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period of attendance in such a clinie required 
as an integral part of the training, not only of 
such officials as counselors, but also of the rank 
and file of teachers. The former should cer- 
tainly spend at least six months in a clinic; the 
latter, part time for a quarter. Unless the signs 
of the times are deceiving, many teachers’ col- 
leges five years from now will have child gui- 
dance clinic demonstrations as a part of their 
course of training. In states with traveling 
child guidance clinic service this would be rela- 
tively easy and inexpensive to accomplish. 

Didactie procedures in teaching the principles 
of mental hygiene must be supplemented by 
other more empirical devices. Immature stu- 
dents may be harmed by purely theoretical or 
text-book courses in this field. Morbid symp- 
toms or conditions which are statistically infre- 
quent are given too much prominence in many 
courses in mental hygiene. Prospective teach- 
ers should be given instruction in the signifi- 
cance of children’s symptoms, such as fears, 
temper tantrums, enuresis and _bashfulness, 
rather than being confused by the study of 
such matters as hypnosis, dual personality, 
senile dementia or general paresis, which at 
present often characterize the chief topics in a 
course in abnormal psychology. While teaching 
through the use of case histories of children is 
much superior to mere theory, the actual study 
of children is still better. The collaboration of 
a child guidance clinic staff with a teachers col- 
lege faculty offers many fruitful possibilities 
for the ultimate improvement of mental hygiene 
practices in the publie schools. 

It can not be too strongly emphasized that 
there is no standard program of mental hygiene 
in educational institutions. For example, from 
the standpoint of the budget, an administrator 
may spend nofhing additional and yet bring 
about much improvement, or he may introduce 
new personnel and undertake a mental hygiene 
program on a large scale. Essentially, the first 
step is the recognition of resources already 
available in the school system In fact, one 
rather large school system found, upon self- 
analysis, that it had a complete child guidance 


3A few good texts dealing with case histories 
of children are the following publications of the 
Commonwealth Fund, New York, ‘‘ Three Problem 
Children,’’ and Sayles, ‘‘The Problem Child at 
Home’’ and ‘‘The Problem Child at School.’? 
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clinic among its own personnel. Usually what 
would be discovered as the point of departure 
is one person or several in the school system 
who have special aptitude for mental hygiene 
or some training in its principles and practices. 
With this nucleus, and in collaboration with 
other local and state agencies,* a mental hygiene 
program may be developed. Each school system 
would be expected to be a little different in its 
plan and program from all others. 

A pertinent question at this point is, what 
kinds of mental hygienists are there now em- 
ployed in the public schools? The following 
names have been given to positions which should 
have as prerequisite special training in mental 
hygiene: 

(1) Child guidance clinic staff, consisting of 
the following persons: The child psychiatrist, a 
physician who has specialized in the mental and 
nervous difficulties of children; the psychologist, 
a person trained in educational and psychologi- 
cal test techniques and interpretation, and the 
psychiatric social worker, who is familiar with 
the meaning of the factors in the backgrounds 
of children presenting problems, including their 
family and personal history, school and com- 
munity adjustment and other things of signif- 
cance to the child’s well-being, especially his 
relationships with the members of his family 
and with teachers and associates. 

(2) Visiting teacher, a person with teaching 
experience who has also completed a prescribed 
course of at least one year in a recognized 
school of social service and has had actual case 
work training in a child guidance clinie.® 

(3) School counselor. This is an important 
position which should require a considerable 


4 Since mental hygiene is so highly generalized in 
its methods of treatment, including as it does 
physical, educational, recreational, religious, psy- 
chological, psychiatric and even economic recom- 
mendations, it is obvious that the school must co- 
operate with other child welfare agencies in order 
truly to utilize the techniques of mental hygiene. 
See ‘‘Community Planning and the Problem 
Child,’’? Scnuoon anp Sociery, 1931, 34: 387-92. 

5It is to be hoped that when prosperous times 
return the visiting teacher will become as common 
in our school systems as the school nurse is to-day. 
For information regarding the work of the visit- 
ing teacher, see H. W. Nudd, ‘‘The Purpose and 
Scope of Visiting Teacher Work,’’ and J. J. 
Oppenheimer, ‘‘The Visiting Teacher Movement 
with Special Reference to Administrative Relation- 
ships,’? Commonwealth Fund, New York. 
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background in the mental hygiene of childhood. 
Among other things, it seems desirable for these 
persons to have a first-hand familiarity with the 
procedures of the child guidance clinic. 

(4) Directors of vocational guidance and 
other allied officials. These persons should be 
familiar with mental hygiene, as many times 
students need personal guidance as much as 
occupational information and advice. 

(5) Deans, directors of research, registrars, 
recorders. These positions are largely adminis- 
trative. Where any student guidance enters, 
however, these officials should be able to utilize 
mental hygiene principles. 


The essential contribution of the child gui- 
dance clinic is a demonstration of the value of 
the pooling of information. It is a directed 
conference technique. The clinic staff, consist- 
ing of three specialists, each with a different 
point of approach to a child’s problems, studies 
a ease from many angles—physical, mental, 
social, educational, vocational, recreational. 
Each contributes his data. Thereafter during 
a thoughtful discussion the group combine their 
findings into comprehensive recommendations. 
Any one of these persons working alone would 
doubtless be helpful; all their opinions and 
suggestions combined offer much wider possi- 
bilities of originating helpful recommendations 
for the child’s welfare. It has been the practice 
of the California Bureau of Juvenile Research 
in its child guidance clinie work to have prin- 
cipals, teachers, counselors, probation officers, 
judges, family physicians, welfare workers, 
seout officials and other persons attend the staff 
conference when a child’s case is being con- 
sidered, thereby increasing the sources of infor- 
mation and recommendations.® For best re- 
sults, the advice and cooperation of the persons 
in direct contact with the child are needed. 
Many times these others, who are not part of 
the child guidance clinie staff, have contributed 
very significant information and advice. 

The great potential resources in valuable men- 
tal hygiene suggestions among the rank and 
file of teachers and administrators make pos- 
sible a variety of devices for the utilization of 
mental hygiene in a school system. The follow- 
ing fourfold classification of administrative 

®This plan is described in bulletins 5 and 8 


(New Series) of the California Bureau of Juvenile 
Research, Claremont, California. 
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procedures will suggest something of the variety 
of mental hygiene programs in use in the publie 
schools: 

(1) A full- or part-time child guidance clinic. 
The faculty reports all serious problem cases 
to the proper official, for example, the vice- 
principal, the counselor or some specially desig- 
nated teacher. These cases are then investigated 
and, if it seems advisable, scheduled for the 
clinic study. Teachers and others concerned 
with the child are required to attend the clinic 
staff conference and to cooperate in the treat- 
ment. The cases are followed up by the same 
official and if necessary are reconsidered by the 
clinie staff. In addition to the clinical service 
rendered, teachers obtain valuable information 
and understanding of mental hygiene from 
attending the staff conferences. 

(2) The educational council. This group is 
headed by a counselor (others in this capacity 
might be the vice-principal, dean, director of 
research, ete.) and meets regularly each week 
for the consideration of one or two problem 
eases. The educational council is a replica of 
the child guidance clinie without the specialists, 
except possibly the psychologist, as counselors 
and others in the school system are likely to be 
trained in psychology.* The procedure of the 
council is similar to that of the clinic, namely, 
there is presented data from a social history, a 
physical examination by the school or family 
physician, a school history, results of educa- 
tional and aptitude tests, and information about 
the personality of the child, for example, his 
attitude toward his family, his associates and 
his problems. After the data are presented, the 
case is discussed by the conference group and 
recommendations are evolved. The counselor 
(if he is the director of the council group) then 
supervises the treatment and follow-up, in ¢o- 
operation with the others concerned. Inciden- 
tally, the educational council is of great value 
in bringing out in teachers latent abilities as 
mental hygienists. There should be recourse to 
a child guidance clinie staff for advice or con- 
sultation in eases too difficult for the educational 
council to handle. 


7 For a more complete statement of the nature 
of the educational council, see ‘‘Mental Hygiene 
and Its Administration in the High School,’’ 
Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, 6: 426- 
35, March, 1932. 
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(3) The visiting teacher. Cases of problem 
children are referred to the visiting teacher, 
who is able to get in touch with the home and to 
work out a plan of treatment in collaboration 
with all concerned with the case. Her especial 
fitness is to do constructive psychiatric social 
work in the home. It is essential to get a well- 
integrated and dependable person for this posi- 
tion. There are some school systems in which 
the counselors engage in activities in the home 
similar to those of the visiting teacher. 

(4) Teachers as mental hygienists. 
sult of training in mental hygiene or experience 
in a child guidance clinic, some teachers are 
able to make individual studies of children who 
are not adjusting in school similar in the gen- 
eral plan of analysis to those of the educational 
council or the child guidance clinic. Arrange- 
ment is made with the family or school physi- 
cian for the physical examination of children 
problems in 


As a re- 


who are presenting classroom 
subject-matter achievement or in general be- 
havior. The teacher visits the home and gets 
an idea of the background factors in the child’s 
life.® While the teacher usually works out a 
program of treatment herself, in difficult cases 
she may request advice from others or consul- 
tation with specialists. 

These administrative devices are arranged in 
order of decreasing complexity and cost. The 
ideal school set-up would involve all of them. 
According to the experience in California, the 
first approach in many communities has been 
the demonstration of the visiting child guidance 
clinic, which in turn has led to the establish- 
ment of an educational council and then to a 
greater interest in mental hygiene on the part 
of the rank and file of teachers. 

These suggestions may meet the eriticism of 
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being a too rapid popularization of specialized 
techniques. Yet we have a precedent from the 
popularization of physical hygiene in the fact 
that the school nurse now does many things, 
inoculations, for instance, which in earlier days 
were thought to be the soie responsibility of the 
physician. Mental hygiene, to be sure, is far 
more complicated than physical hygiene. How- 
ever, many of the behavior problems presented 
by children are related to sensory defects, 
faulty reading or arithmetic habits, inadequate 
recreational interests, and other causes which 
are as readily recognized by the trained class- 
room teacher as by the child guidance clinic 
staff. Difficult problems should always be re- 
ferred to more technically trained persons if 
possible, but the minor problems presented by 
the general run of children may be met by the 
alert teacher using a comprehensive study of 
the child and his background as a basis for 
treatment. That is, a school system should not 
he discouraged because of budget limitations 
from making a modest beginning in the study 
and application of mental hygiene principles. 

Doubtless in the next decade or two, as a 
phase of the expansion of mental hygiene 
activities, many investigations will be made of 
the adminstrative devices given here and of 
others not as yet evolved. At present, in Cali- 
fornia, the Bureau of Juvenile Research is in- 
vestigating these various types of provisions for 
mental hygiene in the publie schools. The sug- 
gestions contained herein are preliminary. In 
fact, all applications of mental hygiene are still 
somewhat experimental. If this paper is of 
help in stimulating and encouraging the in- 
auguration of attempts to introduce mental 
hygiene elsewhere, its major purpose will be 
achieved. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


YOUNG PEOPLE IN BRITISH 
INDUSTRY 


In the annual report of the Chief Inspector 
of Factories and Workshops for the year 1931, 


8 Interesting results along these lines are being 
obtained in the public schools of Evansville, In- 
diana, under the direction of John O, Chewning, 
superintendent. 

9In the investigations in California, teachers 
have followed a definitely prepared outline. This 


as summarized in the London Times Educational 
Supplement, reference is made to the surpris- 
ingly large proportion of workpeople who live 
far from their place of employment and who 
often have to spend two hours of the day in 
transit to the factory or workshop. Where the 





is given in Bulletin No. 7 (New Series), ‘ ‘Social 
History Outline,’’ California Bureau of Juvenile 
Research, Claremont, California. 
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full legal limits of work are carried on in the 
factory this may involve an absence of 14 hours 
from home. Young people just leaving school 
are particularly affected, since continued edu- 
cation in such circumstances is, of course, im- 
possible. 

Although a 47- or 48-hour week is general, 
complaints are often received that boys and girls 
are working beyond the permitted period. On 
investigation it has been found that the excessive 
hours have been within the legal limit: a 103- 
hour day, for instance, exclusive of meals, is 
not illegal. Instances are given of some fla- 
grant examples of the exploitation of young 
workers, such as the case of three boys who were 
working day and night for 2134 hours; a boy of 
15 left alone in charge of machinery through- 
out the night. Young persons were discovered 
working 74 hours instead of the limit of 553 
hours in a hosiery factory, and there were other 
eases of employment for 13 and 14 hours a day. 
In a considerable number of cases of infringe- 
ments only a nominal penalty was inflicted by 
magistrates. 

The five-day week is gaining in favor, more 
than 100 new firms having adopted this plan 
during the past 12 months. At the same time 
the much less desirable two-shift system is more 
frequently used and has largely increased dur- 
ing the past two years, mainly as the result of 
rush orders due to the abandonment of the gold 
standard. In so far as the system increases 
the number of those employed it is advanta- 
geous, and many women workers appreciate it 
because it gives more time for household duties 
and for shopping. Young workers, however, 
object to the late shift, which cuts down the 
time for outings. It interferes also with at- 
tendance at technical institutes and evening 
continuation classes. In one technical college, 
four classes had to be closed down because of 
the two-shift system, but arrangements were 
made by the principal by which students work- 
ing on the afternoon shifts could attend the 
morning session classes. 

The industrial depression does not appear to 
have led to a diminution in welfare work. It is 
unsatisfactory, however, to learn that accidents 
to young persons are still 16 per cent. of the 
whole number and that many could have been 
avoided, had the boys and girls received in- 
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struction in the dangers of the machines they 
were called upon to operate. 


DEPENDENT AND NEGLECTED 
CHILDREN 

ACCORDING to a report of the Children’s Bu- 
reau of the Department of Labor, an increase 
of more than 25 per cent. in the monthly aver- 
age number of dependent and neglected chil- 
dren cared for in foster homes between 1929 
and May, 1932, has been reported to the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the Department of Labor by 
55 agencies in 17 metropolitan areas cooper- 
ating in the current registration of social sta- 
tisties. 

That foster-home care has borne the brunt of 
the steadily increasing number of children cared 
for away from their own family groups is indi- 
cated by figures showing the number eared for 
in institutions to be relatively unchanged. The 
strongly upward movement in foster-home care 
and the slight total change in the number of 
children in institutions were significant trends 
in reports from all sections of the United States. 

In 1929 the average monthly number of de- 
pendent and neglected children reported under 
care in foster homes was 8,707. The same agen- 
cies reported an average of 9,548 in 1930 and 
10,354 in 1931. While there was a wide vari- 
ation in the relative amount of change in the use 
of foster homes in the 17 reporting areas, nearly 
all showed significant increase over the preced- 
ing year in 1930 or 1931, and most of them in 
both years. Louisville, Kentucky, showed the 
greatest increases in both years—more than 26 
per cent. in 1930 and 37 per cent. in 1931, 
while Springfield, Illinois, was the only metro- 
politan area reporting a decline in both years. 

Reports on the number of children cared for 
in institutions forwarded to the Children’s Bu- 
reau by 192 agencies in 21 metropolitan areas 
showed an average of 13,513 children under 
eare on the last day of the month in 1929. In 
1930 the average was 13,619, an increase of 0.8 
per cent. In 1931 the average was 13,961, an 
increase of only 0.5 per cent. Cleveland, Ohio, 
and Denver, Colorado, were the only cities re- 
porting a decline in both 1930 and 1931. Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania, reported a decline of 3.1 
per cent. in 1930 as compared with 1929, but 
this was followed by an increase of 35.5 per 
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cent. in 1931, the greatest increase reported by 
any city in that year. 


TEACHER TRAINING AND CERTIFICA- 
TION IN NEW YORK STATE 

Four important actions relating to teacher 
training and certification were taken by the 
Board of Regents of the University of the State 
of New York at the meeting on July 28. These 
actions authorized the Commissioner of Educa- 
ton (1) to establish four-year courses for the 
preparation of teachers of music in the state 
normal schools at Fredonia and Potsdam and 
for the preparation of teachers of physical ed- 
ucation in the state normal school at Cortland; 
(2) to limit the registration of students in state 
normal schools and state teachers colleges; (3) 
to announce that the two-year normal limited 
certificate will not be issued after September 1, 
1934; (4) to establish regulations limiting teach- 
ers’ licenses issued on the strength of college 
graduation so that the validity of these licenses 
will be much more definitely related to the field 
of service in which the teaching is to be done. 

The action regarding the establishment of 
four-year courses for the preparation of teach- 
ers of music and physical education was taken 
in order that the graduates of these departments 
in the state normal schools should be on the same 
basis as the graduates of private colleges and 
universities when the requirement for four years 
of training for teachers of special subjects in 
high schools goes into effect in September, 1933. 
Prior to this action the normal schools offered 
three-year courses in these subjects. A report 
by Charles C. Ward, director of the teacher 
training division of the department, informed 
the regents that the three normal schools con- 
cerned compared most favorably in equipment 
and faculty with the colleges and universities 
training teachers of musie and physical educa- 
tion. The four-year curriculums are in opera- 
tion this year. 

Decreased placement of graduates and over- 
crowded facilities at the normal schools were the 
reasons for the action limiting the registration 
of students in such schools. In authorizing the 
commissioner to limit registration the regents 
suggested that he keep in mind the capacity of 


each school for efficient instruction and the 
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qualifications of students for entrance upon a 
course of teacher training. Reports to the 
board showed that whereas previously the place- 
ment of graduates of normal schools averaged 
85 to 90 per cent. the placement during the past 
year because of present unprecedented condi- 
tions was 72 to 74 per cent. It was also brought 
to the attention of the board that in certain 
schools facilities were overcrowded. The limita- 
tion of the entering classes by 6 to 8 per cent. 
of previous first-year enrolments is expected to 
remedy both conditions. Greater limitation was 
believed not to be necessary since in 1934 the 
normal limited certificate issued upon the basis 
of two years of professional training will not 
be granted, and also in 1934 the complete elimi- 
nation of the training classes offering one year 
of professional work will take place. 

The action regarding college graduate certifi- 
eates is aimed to relate more closely the prepa- 
ration of teachers to the field of service in which 
the teaching is to be done and to bring certifica- 
tion standards closer in accord with modern 
trends in education. Regulations seeking to ac- 
complish these aims are now being framed by 
the commissioner of education. 


USE OF THE STATE APPROPRIATION 
TO THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Less than two thirds of the total appropria- 
tion of $4,614,752 given by the state to the 
University of Wisconsin last year was available 
and used for the instruction of the university’s 
students, according to a statement made by Mr. 
J. D. Phillips. 

The total amount of funds received by the 
university from the state, $2,893,380, was used 
for general operation of Wisconsin’s leading edu- 
cational institution, while the remaining $1,721,- 
371 was for special appropriations, new con- 
struction and land. Even the total amount shown 
for general operation is not entirely chargeable 
to cost of instruction, since part of it also pays 
for research and special investigations. 

The University of Wisconsin charges non- 
resident students higher fees than any other 
state university in the middle west. 

The estimated cost of instrueting one student 
for one year at the University of Wisconsin is 
$400. Each student who is a resident of the 
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state pays a fee of $24 toward this instructional 
cost, and the net cost to the state for each resi- 
dent student is approximately $376. Non-resi- 
dents of the state pay an additional $200 in 
non-resident tuition, so that the net cost to the 
state for each non-resident student is approxi- 
mately $176. 

The non-resident fee at Wisconsin is higher 
than at any other state university in the United 
States. Non-resident fees at the University of 
Illinois are $55, at Minnesota, $30, and at Mich- 
igan, $25. 

That most of the students at the university 
are not the sons and daughters of prosperous 
parents is indicated by the fact that 53 per cent. 
of the students in attendance during the first 
semester of 1931-32 were to some degree self- 
supporting, many students being wholly self- 
supporting while attending the university. 


FIRST-YEAR SURVEY COURSES AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

First-YEAR survey courses offered by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago under its new plan of edu- 
cation, which was put into practice last year, 
will be made available to the general public, 
according to an announcement made by Pro- 
fessor Hervey F. Mallory, secretary of the 
home-study department, through correspondence 
study this year, beginning on October 1. 

This extension of the new plan is the second 
step taken by the university since June, when it 
became apparent that the new plan is a success, 
to disseminate the fruits of the educational ex- 
periment outside the university. The first step 
was the announcement of the project to produce 
eighty reels of sound pictures, based on the 
survey courses, for use in high schools, colleges 
and adult education groups. The pictures are 
now being made. 

Four courses, covering all the major fields of 
knowledge and taught by the same instructors 
who are in charge of freshman work, comprise 
the curriculum. The courses are in the fields of 
the biological sciences, the humanities, the phys- 
ical sciences and the social sciences, and each 
leads up to comprehensive examinations similar 
to those given at the university, and is credited 
toward the college certificate. 

“The courses are designed not only for college 
students,” according to Professor Mallory, “but 
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also for men and women in the professions and 
voeations who sense increasingly the need of a 
broad foundation of integrated knowledge in 
order to interpret more truly the conditions and 
trends in our economic and social order and to 
understand the significance of the contributions 
of the sciences to daily life.” 

The biological sciences course surveys the 
fields of botany, zoology, physiology, anatomy, 
psychology, bacteriology and related subjects; 
the humanities course surveys history, literature 
and the fine arts, religion, philosophy and re- 
lated subjects; the physical sciences course sur- 
veys physics, chemistry, mathematics, geology 
and related subjects, and the social sciences 
course surveys economics, political science, so- 
ciology and related subjects. 

University officials are now giving thought to 
the possibility of an eventual radio broadcasting 
of the lectures, in conjunction with the corre- 
spondence work for students who are not able 
to attend the university. 


THE DEPRESSION COLLEGE 

Dr. A. C. C. Hitz, Jr., formerly a fellow of 
the Brookings Institution and professor of eco- 
nomies at Springfield College, Massachusetts, 
has announced his plans for the establishment 
of a “depression college,” designed to bring to- 
gether impecunious students and unemployed 
professors. 

Several dwellings, two Colonial manor houses 
and the old town hall at Port Royal, Virginia, 
on the Rappahannock River, seventy miles from 
Washington, have been leased for the institution. 
The college will open this autumn if it meets 
sufficient public response. 

It is planned to have a faculty of twenty 
experienced teachers who in addition to thorough 
academic training will be able to adapt them- 
selves to the conditions of the undertaking. 
These teachers will be unpaid but will receive 
room and board and opportunity to continue 
their own professional studies in congenial en- 
vironment. 

The undergraduate body will probably be 
limited to 100 students and it is planned to 
select only those who would normally enter their 
junior or senior years this fall. 

The fee, including living expenses and tuition, 
for each student will be $250. Students will 
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eare for their own rooms and will take turns 
in such duties as waiting on table and washing 
dishes. The college dining room will be run on 
an army ration basis. 

The college will grant no degrees because of 
its temporary character, but will issue certifi- 
cates for work completed during the year on the 
basis of examinations set by a board of distin- 
guished educators having no other connection 
with the college. 

Among those who have consented to serve on 
the advisory committee of the college are Wil- 
liam R. Castle, Jr., Under Seeretary of State; 
Dr. John Henry MacCracken, associate director 
of the American Council on Edueation; Dr. 
Leverett S. Lyon, executive vice-president of the 
Brookings Institution, and the Very Rev. J. A. 
Ryan, vice-dean of Catholic University. 


THE EXPERIMENTAL SCHOOL IN 
NEW YORK CITY 
THE experiment in progressive education, car- 
ried on in Publie School 41, Greenwich Village, 
New York City, known as “The Little Red 


School House” until its abandonment by school 
authorities last June, resumed classes on Sep- 
tember 19. It is now under private auspices 
in a four-story fireproof structure at 196 Bleeck- 
er Street, which has been lent by the First 
Presbyterian Church. 

The Public Education Association, which had 
given financial support to the project, was 
to withdraw its aid last spring when 
pledges were unrenewed. After this announce- 
ment by the association, publie school authorities 
considered operating the school, but concluded 
finally that the appraisal “justified its diseon- 


foreed 


tinuance.” 

A parents’ organization was formed to save 
the project and an advisory board was appointed. 
This board includes among its members: Ruth 
Andrus, State Department of Education; Pro- 
fessor John Dewey, Columbia University; 
William E. Grady, associate superintendent of 
schools; Leta Hollingworth, Teachers College; 
William Heard Kilpatrick, Teachers College; 
Paul Klapper, dean of the School of Education, 
City College; Eduard C. Lindeman, New York 
School of Social Work; Howard W. Nudd, di- 
rector, Public Education Association; Dr. Bruce 
B. Robinson, director, Department of Child 
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Guidance, Board of Education, Newark, and 
John W. Withers, dean of the School of Edu- 
cation, New York University. 

Classes, under the direction of Miss Elizabeth 
Irwin, the director, and her staff of six teachers, 
will be limited to thirty pupils. There are at 
present five grades, and it is planned to add a 
sixth grade next year. Tuition for the year 
is $125, which Miss Irwin believes to be the 
approximate cost of attendance in the public 
schools for that length of time. Six scholar- 
ships already have been given and more are 
hoped for in the near future. The school 
opened with an attendance of 145 boys and 
girls of many nationalities and ranging from 
the pre-school age of five years up to the fifth 
grade. The attendance was five more than the 
expected maximum and applications indicate 
that the enrolment will rise to 150. 

The program of the school is to provide for 
children of grammar school age a progressive 
system of education, conditioned by large classes 
and small budgets, and an attempt will be made 
to prove that this type of education is not im- 
possible with classes of about the same size 
as those in the public schools and with smaller 
budgets. Weekly demonstrations will be given 
for the benefit of the Cooperative School for 
Student Teachers at 69 Bank Street, and New 
York University is giving a yearly sum for the 
privilege of using the school as a demonstration 


center. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 

THE budget for the San Francisco Public 
Schools for the fiseal year July 1, 1932, to June 
30, 1933, shows a reduction of approximately 5 
per cent. over the budget for the preceding year. 
Teachers’ salaries were maintained on the same 
level as for 1931-32 and the number of teachers 
was decreased by about 3 per cent. 

The Ethan Allen School, a school for truant 
boys, was discontinued. These boys were dis- 
tributed to the junior high schools with a spe- 
cial follow-up service provided. It is hoped 
that this follow-up service, together with the 
regular program of the junior high school, may 
have better results than those achieved under the 
former plan. 

The number of special supervisors of music, 
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art and physical education in the elementary 
schools was greatly decreased. The responsi- 
bility of the principal as the educational head 
of a school has thereby been increased. 

Four elementary evening schools were discon- 
tinued, since the need for elementary evening 
schools has practically disappeared. One ad- 
ditional evening high school was opened. All 
students who had been attending the elementary 
evening schools will be cared for in the evening 
high schools. 

The number of deputy superintendents has 
been decreased from seven to five. The num- 
ber of pupils per teacher in the junior and 
senior high schools has been slightly increased. 

There have been two changes on the Board of 
Education during the current year, Mr. Philip 
Lee Bush succeeding to the position made vacant 
by the resignation of Mr. A. I. Esberg, who had 
served on the board for a period of ten years. 

Mr. Richard E. Doyle was recently appointed 
to the board to fill a vacaney caused by the 
resignation of Mr. Daniel C. Murphy. Mr. 
Murphy had served for a period of fourteen 
years and resigned to accept membership on the 
Public Utilities Commission of San Francisco. 

The San Francisco new charter, which became 
effective in January, 1932, changed the length 
of the term of school-board members from seven 
years to five years. It also changed the titles 
of members of the school board from directors 
to commissioners. 

THE NEW YORK STATE CONFERENCE 


OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 


THE annual New York State Conference of 
the American Library Association was held dur- 
ing “Library Week,” opening at Lake Placid on 
September 19. The conference met under the 
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presidency of Dr. Frank L. Tolman, director of 
the Library Extension Division of the New York 
State Library at Albany. 

The subject around which discussions were 
grouped was “New Opportunities for Librarians 
in the Building of the Future.” Among the 
speakers, in addition to Dr. Tolman, was Harry 
Miller Lydenberg, assistant director of the New 
York Public Library and president of the na- 
tional association and Miss Elizabeth Arthur, 
of Lowville, lecturer of the New York State 
Grange, who led the conference on rural life. 
The proceedings included a discussion of salaries 
and pensions, led by Owen J. Dever. 

Highteen delegates and representatives of 
state and national educational, social and rural 
agencies conferred with librarians in an attempt 
to formulate programs for a better and more 
stable future. Among these are Dr. Morse A. 
Cartwright, director of the American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education; Benson Y. Landis, 
executive secretary of the American Country 
Life Association; Mr. Lydenberg; Angus S. 
MacDonald, chairman of the Association -for 
Libraries; Professor William. J. 
Wright, of Cornell University; E. R. Eastman, 
editor of Zhe American Agriculturist; Cass 
Canfield, president of the National Association 
of Book Publishers; Guy Holt; Frederick G. 
Melcher, editor of The Publishers’ Weekly; Mrs. 
Harold D. Dyke, of the New York League of 
Women Voters; Mrs. P. B. Herrick, of the New 
York State Congress of Parents and Teachers; 
Mrs. Thomas J. Barker, of the New York State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, and Dr. Arvis 
Eldred, executive secretary, New York State 
Teachers Association, and representatives of the 
State Departments of Education, Health and 
Labor. 


Progress 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. WituraM JoHN Cooper, U. 8. Commis- 
sioner of Education, returned on September 20 
from Europe, where he represented the United 
States at two international conferences on edu- 
eation and inquired into educational progress. 
Dr. Cooper was in charge of a section at the 
sixth world conference of the New Education 
Fellowship at Nice, France, and he addressed 


the fourteenth International Congress of See- 
ondary Education in London. At the latter 
meeting he described the results of the three- 
year survey of secondary education in the 
United States just completed by the Federal 
Office of Education. 


THe Honorasie Frank Tate, of Melbourne, 
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Australia, has accepted the invitation of the 
Carnegie Corporation to visit the United States 
this fall. He was director of education for the 
state of Victoria, Australia, from 1902 until his 
retirement in 1928, and is now president of the 
Australian Council for Educational Research. 
Mr. Tate, accompanied by Dr. K. 8. Cunning- 
ham, executive officer of the Australian Council, 
will arrive in San Francisco on about October 
14. On their way east they will visit educational 
points of interest and will sail from New York 
about the end of December. 

Proressor R. S. WaA.uAce, vice-chancellor 
of the University of Sydney and a member of 
the new Australian Broadcasting Commission, 
is leaving shortly for a world tour, during which 
he will confer with various broadeasting com- 
panies and arrange closer ties with Australian 
broadeasting. Professor Wallace will negotiate 
for the appointment next year of a guest con- 
duetor for the Sydney and Melbourne orchestras, 
which are being augmented to form the nucleus 
of a National Orchestra. 

As a sequel to the visit to China of the League 
of Nations mission of expert advisers on publie 
instruction, the Chinese Government has directed 
a number of students of education to go to 
Europe to study institutions and methods. This 
mission consists of C. P. Cheng, director of the 
Teachers’ College, Nanking; S. M. Lee, director 
of the College of Engineering, Chekiang Na- 
tional University, Hangkow; S. L. Yang, pro- 
fessor of pedagogy, National University of 
Peking; Y. S. Kuo, director of higher educa- 
tion in the Ministry of Public Instruction, 
Nanking; C. S. Lee, University of Jena, and 
Hensien Chen, formerly commissioner of edu- 
cation, Kiangsu. The mission will, after visit- 
ing Geneva, make a tour in Germany, France 
and other countries. 


Dr. Rosert Maynarp Hvutcuins, president 
of the University of Chicago, who has been 
spending the summer in Holland, reached New 
York on his return on September 12. 

Dr. VirgInta C. GILDERSLEEVE, dean of Bar- 
nard College, arrived in New York on Septem- 
ber 16. 

Dr. JAMES M. Kieran, president of Hunter 
College, New York City, who has been in Eu- 
rope, returned on September 8. 








Dr. L. Mira, Barcelona, has been elected pres- 
ident of the eleventh International Congress of 
Psychology, which will be held in Madrid in 
1936. 

ProFressoR FRANK SCHLESINGER, director of 
the Yale Observatory, was elected president of 
the International Astronomical Union at the 
final meeting of its fifth triennial session re- 
cently held in Cambridge. 

THE rank of hereditary marquis has been be- 
stowed upon Dr. George J. Ryan, president of 
the New York Board of Education, by Pope 
Pius XI. The honor was conferred upon Dr. 
Ryan in recognition of his service to education, 
to the church and to the community. 


THE corner-stone of the William H. Golding 
Central School in Cobleskill, New York, was 
laid on May 20. The school is named in honor 
of Judge William H. Golding, president of the 
board of education, in recognition of his service 
to the school since his graduation from the 
Cobleskill High School thirty years ago. 


THE Yale Review award of $2,000 has been 
given to Sir Arthur Salter, director of the eco- 
nomie and finance section of the League of Na- 
tions, for his article, “The World Financial 
Crisis,” which appeared in the winter number 
of the Review. The judges were Elihu Root, 
Owen D. Young and Professor Gilbert Murray. 
Previous recipients of the award have been Sir 
George Young, André Siegfried and Walter 
Lippmann. 

PROFESSOR IRVING FisHeEr, of Yale University, 
has declined nomination for the United States 
Senate by the Independent Republican party of 
Connecticut, a dry organization formed to op- 
pose Senator Hiram Bingham and his Demo- 
cratic opponent. 


Dr. ELmMer G. CAMPBELL, acting president of 
Transylvania College, has been appointed dean 
of men at Oglethorpe University, Georgia. 


Proressor ALBERT E. Meper has become act- 
ing dean of the New Jersey College for Women 
in the absence of Dean Mabel Smith Douglass. 


Marcery R. Miner, instructor in English and 
journalism in the Washington High School at 
Sioux Falls, has been appointed dean of women 
at Northern State Teachers College, South 
Dakota. 
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Dr. Cary J. Rarzuarr, formerly instructor 
and tutor in economies at Harvard University, 
who held the Rockefeller fellowship at the Inter- 
national Labor Office during the year 1930 to 
1931, has been appointed head of the depart- 
ment of economics at Lafayette College. 


Dr. ALBION R. Kina, of the University of 
Southern California, and Dr. Chester L. Rich, 
dean of Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell, 
South Dakota, have been elected to positions in 
Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa. Dr. 
King will head the department of religion and 
will serve as dean of men. Dr. Rich will be 
head of the department of economies. 


THE REVEREND Cart J. Ryan has been ap- 
pointed by Archbishop John T. MeNicholas 
superintendent of Catholic elementary schools in 
Cincinnati. 

Proressor ELLswortH Faris, chairman of 
the department of sociology of the University 
of Chicago, has leave of absence and is spend- 
ing six months in the Belgian Congo studying 
the changes effected by Western civilization in 
the cultural life of the natives. Professor E. 
W. Burgess is acting chairman of the depart- 
ment during his absence. 

Proressor Stuart A. Rice, who has secured 
a year’s leave of absence from the University 
of Pennsylvania, will be a member of the fac- 
ulty of the department of sociology of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago for the year 1932-33. He 
will give give courses in quantitative sociology 
and in methods of research in the social sciences. 

Leave of absence from Wesleyan University 
has been given to Professors C. O. Fisher, E. C. 
Schneider and F. Slocum for one year, and to 
Professors H. C. Bell, W. Snow and Associate 
Professor J. F. Martin for the first semester. 

Paut L. FickrnGer, of Santa Fé, New Mex- 
ico, who has been the executive seeretary for 
the New Mexico Educational Association for 
the past two years, has been appointed assistant 
superintendent and principal of Haskell Insti- 
tute, Lawrence, Kansas. 


Irwin Esmonp, of Albany, has been appointed 
director of the motion picture division of the 
New York State Department of Education. 
Mr. Esmond will succeed Dr. James Wingate, 
who was director of the division for more than 
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five years. He is resigning to take an executive 
position with the Hollywood branch of the Fox 
Film Corporation. 

C. B. OLDs, principal of the Port Henry High 
School, New York, has been chosen superinten- 
dent of schools of the fourth supervisory district 
of St. Lawrence County. Superintendent Olds 
fills the vacancy caused by the death of John 
W. Sweet. 


Dr. Ernest J. WILCZYNSKI, emeritus profes- 
sor of mathematics at the University of Chicago, 
died of pneumonia on September 14 at the age 
of fifty-five years. 


THE death at the age of fifty-eight years is 
announced of Harry Bruce Wilson, who retired 
in 1931 as director of the Junior Red Cross. 
Dr. Wilson had been superintendent of schools 
during the period from 1897 to 1928 at Salem 
and Franklin, Indiana; Decatur, Illinois; To- 
peka, Kansas; and Berkeley, California. 


Dr. IRENE SARGENT, art critic and professor 
in the College of Fine Arts of Syracuse Uni- 
versity for thirty-six years, died on September 
14. Dr. Sargent was an honorary member of 
the American Institute of Architects and Allied 
Arts. 

THE seventy-first annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association, to be held in Chi- 
cago from July 1 to 7, 1933, will have its head- 
quarters at the Stevens Hotel, Michigan Avenue 
between 7th and 8th Streets. In this hotel will 
be held registration, exhibits, meetings of the 
representative assembly, official committee and 
board meetings. Most of the general sessions 
will be held at the Stevens Hotel and the Eighth 
Street Theater immediately adjoining; depart- 
ment meetings will be held generally in the 
Stevens, Blackstone, Congress and Auditorium 
Hotels (a range of three blocks on Michigan 
Avenue). Chicago hotels provide a great num- 
ber of guest rooms at a wide variety of prices. 
Accommodations at these hotels will be found 
particularly convenient for convention activities. 
The Stevens Hotel will hold for advance reser- 
vation two thousand guest rooms at rates from 
$3.00. The international exposition, The Cen- 
tury of Progress, will be in operation during 
the period of the convention. This will add to 
the many attractions of Chicago and no doubt 
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will result in especially low railroad rates with 
extended return privileges. The increased num- 
ber of visitors to Chieago during this period, 
however, will make it desirable that hotel reser- 
vations at the Stevens, Blackstone, Congress and 
Auditorium hotels be made well in advance of 
the convention period. 

THE next meeting of the Modern Language 
Association will be held at New Haven, Con- 
necticut, on the invitation of Yale University, 
from December 29 to 31. 

THE annual meeting of the American Philo- 
logical Association will be held at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, from December 28 to 30. 


THE annual meeting of the American His- 
torical Association will open at Toronto on De- 
cember 25. 

THE fall conference of the Child Study Asso- 
ciation of America will be held on October 17 
and 18 at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
City. 

THE Burlington Publie Library, established 
in 1758, will receive the income from a trust 
fund of nearly $1,000,000 under the will otf 
Willis Edward Hall, electric manufac- 
turer, after the death of his sister, who will re- 
ceive the income of the fund during her life- 


crane 


time. : 

ACCORDING to a cablegram from Winnipeg to 
the London Zimes, the government of Winni- 
peg has announced the appointment of a ju- 
dicial commission to investigate the cireum- 
stances of the deficit of $2,000,000 in the endow- 
ment trust funds of the University of Manitoba, 
on account of which Mr. Machray, the bursar, is 
being held on charges of theft. The govern- 
ment also announced its intention to reimburse 
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all the trust and scholarship funds, including 
a Rockefeller donation of $500,000 to the Med- 
ical School and a Carnegie donation to the 
pension fund. New charges laid against Mr. 
Machray indicate that the university deficits 
ascertained in the auditor’s interim report 
amount to at least $900,000. 

A CORRESPONDENT of The New York Times, 
commenting on the situation in Chicago in con- 
nection with the recent return of Mayor Cermak 
from a European trip, writes: “Chief among 
the expectant are the thousands of men and 
women composing the supervising and teaching 
force of the city’s publi¢ schools. They have 
had no pay since April. They are back again 
on their jobs, displaying an amazing fidelity to 
duty, but suffering much depression of spirit 
and anxiety. Strictly speaking, their problems 
are not pertinent to the duties of the mayor. 
When the tax levy decreed by the Board of 
Edueation has been approved by the City Coun- 
cil, the further task of administering school 
finances is solely that of the board, and the 
obligations it incurs are not chargeable to the 
corporate government of Chicago. Nevertheless 
some salary payments made to the teachers dur- 
ing 1932 were the result of Mayor Cermak’s 
efforts. City funds were invested in school tax 
warrants when no other market could be found, 
and the mayor’s personal persuasions obtained 
additional bank eredit when the city’s available 
funds were exhausted. The Board of Education 
seems helpless. Aid is not to be had from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, since the 
school system is not self-liquidating under the 
corporation’s definition of that essential quali- 
fication. Desperate teachers, many of them head 
over ears in debt, are therefore pinning their 
final hope on Tony Cermak.” 


DISCUSSION 


THE EDUCATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE OF 
THE AGES OF JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL BOYS AND GIRLS 


Is not this world’s crisis largely due to wrong 
thinking and the worship of false values? 
Have we not been thinking too much in terms 
of things rather than humans? We seem to 
give more time to polishing brass than to polish- 
ing men. 


Is not the conservation of human re- 


sources just as important as the conservation of 
natural resources? We seem to think more of 
coal, oil and forests than we do of boys and 
girls, men and women. Is not public welfare 
as important as public works? We seem to 
think more of streets and sewers than we do of 
schools and parks. We must not forget that 
cities are places in which people live as well 
as work. Have we created a high-speed, mod- 
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ern, (urban, industrial civilization that destroys 
the human values? It seems that we have for- 
gotten our children in the building of our cities. 
This is an adult world, built for adults by 
adults. Therefore, the great need is for a con- 
servation movement for the youth of the coun- 
try to protect them from the assaults of this 
high tension artificial civilization in which the 
human factors of life are too often neglected. 

Have we in education also forgotten the 
human factor and given our attention to the 
externals? During the past ten years we in 
education have given much attention to build- 
ings, plants, curriculum making, procedures 
and methods. After all, these merely exist for 
one purpose: the education of the boy and girl. 
The child is our one subject. The old slogan, 
“To teach the child and not the subject,” still 
holds good. This living, growing, changing, 
dynamie child is the important matter to be kept 
in mind. He is the common denominator. 
Classrooms, books, equipment and facilities exist 
not to teach history, arithmetic or science, but 
rather to teach boys and girls. Teachers are 
not instructors in history and literature, but 
teachers of youth. The profession of education 
deals solely “with the human factor in life.” 
So have we also fallen in error and talked too 
much about educational machinery and _ tech- 
nique and followed false values and neglected 
the real purpose for which they all exist, 
namely, to teach and prepare immature boys 
and girls for complete living in a high-speed, 
industrial age where such complete living be- 
comes more difficult each year. 

We have also been lost in terminology and 
have floundered in its pitfalls. The terms 
“primary grades,” “intermediate grades” and 
“Junior and senior high school grades” mean 
nothing, unless we see behind them the growing 
boy and girl. These grade divisions are not 
man-made but merely reflections of the age 
changes and characteristics of Dame Nature. 
These terms were not invented by school ad- 
ministrators. They mean nothing unless we see 
in them the reflection of the growing, changing 
American boy and girl. We talk too much in 
terms of “primary,” “intermediate” and “junior 
and senior high schools.” Grades 1, 2, 3, ete., 
also have no meaning, unless we see the ages 
in growth that they represent. All school and 
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grade classifications are therefore but an at- 
tempt to meet and adapt education to the dif- 
ferent fundamental cycles in the progressive 
growth levels in child life. The important thing 
is to look at the child and his age. We should 
know the physical, the psychological and the 
emotional life of the child that we teach. We 
should know how he fits into our different clas- 
sifications. Again to reiterate, we as teachers 
in junior high schools are teachers of American 
boys and girls between the ages approximately 
of 10 to 15, living in 1932 in New York City, 
with all its implications in this hectic, modern, 
turbulent civilization. Should we not become 
students of our real subject—the junior-high- 
school boy and girl in New York City in 1932? 

Briefly, here we will look at the educational 
significance of these ages, which are roughly 
11, 12 and 13, or ranging generally between 10 
and 15. We should know what are the physical, 
the mental and the emotional characteristics of 
these years and how they differ from those of 
the intermediate school that preceded and the 
ages of the high school that follows. Because 
the child represents a continuous growth and de- 
velopment, I must quickly trace the years pre- 
ceding his junior-high-school age so that we can 
see the child as a whole. These differences are 
artificial, but they are convenient to mark cer- 
tain characteristic changes. Our trouble has 
been that by school divisions into primary, in- 
termediate, junior and senior, we have divided 
the child into compartments. This has a ten- 
deney to destroy the essential conception of the 
whole child as an entity, so it may seem a para- 
dox when for convenience here I quickly divide 
the child into periods or cycles of three years. 
He is one and the same child, but, roughly 
speaking, each three years seem to mark a cer- 
tain special stress in his development. 

Ages 1, 2 and 3 are largely devoted to physi- 
cal growth and development. During these first 
three years the babe is largely a physical animal 
learning to creep, to walk, to stand, to talk. It 
is the years when he grows his teeth and hair 
and gets his whole body development. These 
first three years are, therefore, of tremendous 
importance in giving the child a strong physique, 
a fine cell and bone structure. They are vital 
to his future health and development. 
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The next three years—t, 5 and 6—are im- 
portant for physical growth also, but they are 
of particular significance because of their con- 
tribution to personality and the emotions. All 
psychoanalysts and psychiatrists try to dig back 
to these preschool years. It is during these 
years that the child reacts to his environment 
and to those around him, and in these reactions 
to society and to civilization he acquires his 
likes and dislikes, his fears and his enthusiasms, 
his tastes and appreciations, his tempers and 
tantrums, his prejudices and pleasures. They 
are also of great importance to his mental and 
physical growth and of vital interest to the de- 
velopment of personality and emotion. 

The next three years in the primary grades— 
6, 7 and 8—are those of mimicry, illusion, make- 
believe, Santa Claus, ete. In education they 
are important, because they are the years when 
the imagination can be developed; personality 
is developed through rhythms and drama. This 
one and same growing child then merges into 
the intermediate years of approximately 9, 10 
and 11. These are the so-called “Big Injun” 
ages. They are very difficult physically, men- 
tally and emotionally, because great changes are 
They are intermediate years be- 
tween childhood and adolescence. The boy is 
changing physically at many points. He is 
awkward. He trips. He stumbles. He lacks 
neuro-muscular skill. The synapse between his 
nerve and muscle centers is not perfect. Dur- 
ing these years he is an iconoclast; he is an in- 
dividualist; he is selfish; he plays marbles for 
“keeps.” It is an age for hoarding and collect- 
ing. It is the age of the bully and self-asser- 
tion. He is against his family, his little brother, 
his big brother and stands alone fighting the 
world, saying, “Knock the chip off my shoul- 
der.” In these three years Dame Nature gives 
us our chance to develop in the best sense two 
fundamental ideas; first, “I am,” so Johnny will 
not become a bully, and secondly, “I have,” so 
Johnny doesn’t become ruthlessly selfish. 

This same growing boy and girl now comes 
to the junior high school, the years of approxi- 
mately 12, 13 and 14, and immediately great 
fundamental changes take place. The boy of 
12 is quite different from what he was when he 
was 11 as a “Big Injun.” 


taking place. 
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(1) These are the years not of individualism 
but of the very opposite. Now the herding in- 
stinct is dominant. Boys, like animals, run in 
packs. This is the great gang age and if rightly 
directed leads to the boy scouts, boys’ clubs, 
sports teams, ete. In marked contrast to the in- 
dividualism of the intermediate grades, the edu- 
cational significance of the junior-high-school 
ages is that they develop a sense of social 
solidarity, so these years are right to develop 
a fine sense of community consciousness through 
the social sciences. The so-called extra-curric- 
ular program should be a very rich one in 
junior high schools, because they are so easily 
formed into groups. Nature has these big 
fundamental drives which are now making him 
a social being to live in a group with others. 
He becomes a great “joiner”; he is easy to form 
into groups and clubs. 

(2) This is the age of idealism and we must 
be careful not to shock him because he is sensi- 
tive. He has a sense of self-sacrifice. There- 
fore, it is the time for the teaching of civics and 
citizenship training. 

(3) It is an age of team work when he will 
play with others and merge his personality in 
the team. It is the beginning of a great sports 
life, and during these ages he should be ex- 
posed to a rich, varied program of all kinds of 
sports. The physical-education-athletie pro- 
gram should not be of the high-powered, inter- 
scholastic, competitive type. Rather it should 
be largely a program exposing boys and girls 
to a rich variety of sports, developing in them 
play habits and play tastes and the capacities 
for the wise use of leisure time in adult years 
later on in life. 

(4) Junior-high-school boys and girls are 
great hero worshipers. They believe in their 
heroes and merge their personalities in them. 
Through this fine drive provided by Mother 
Nature much can be done, if wisely directed, 
by the teacher in moral training. 

(5) These are also years when boys and 
girls love the outdoors to camp and to hike. 
Here they lend themselves to nature study and 
the biophysical sciences. They are very in- 
quisitive and curious about bird life and plant 
life. They are inveterate collectors during this 
period, and all this can be stimulated by the 
science teacher into very fine channels. 
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Time forbids here a careful enumeration of 
the age differences and characteristics in detail. 
It would be well if we could measure them care- 
fully according to the three rods of the physical, 
the mental and the emotional. However, the 
above suggests that civics and citizenship train- 
ing, the social studies, the sciences and the 
health and physical education program are par- 
ticularly favored to make their best educational 
contribution. They also suggest to us that they 
are years for character building, that through 
the herding instinct, hero worship, idealism and 
sense of sacrifice and the urge for team work 
we have great fundamental educational pegs 
upon which we can hang our school programs. 

These are very difficult ages both for the boy 
and the girl in regard to sex; they are pre- 
puberal periods. The boy is particularly sex 
conscious and shy. These are the years when 
he “hates” girls and avoids playing with his 
sister; hence they are of great importance for 
the finest kind of the most delicate education— 
sex education. He will get either the right or 
the wrong kind of sex education. He gets 
mostly the wrong education, which is from the 
mouths and actions of older boys. Hither a 
boy and girl get a proper start on their sex 
life at these years or they don’t, and much de- 
pends upon the parent and the wise teacher. 

What has been said above applies to the girls 
as well as to the boys, although it must be kept 
in mind that the girl is usually physically and 
in maturity a year older than the boy. In her 
“tomboy” years of the intermediate grades—9, 
10 and 11—she can usually outwrestle and out- 
run the boy. She is physically more matured 
in those ages. However, the boy’s physical 
superiority begins to show from the ages of 13 
on. 

The purpose of this paper is fivefold: 

(1) To warn us that we too in education 
have nearly lost sight of the real subject—the 
growing boys and girls. 

(2) To remind us that we are too often 
trained in teaching subject-matter and fre- 
quently forget the child we teach. 

(3) That we forget the oneness of the child 
and that our artificial divisions blind us to the 
fact that what he is to-day depends upon what 
he was yesterday and largely determines what 
he will be to-morrow. 

(4) That besides being conscious of this 
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oneness, we must also realize that certain ages 
have their emphases in the physical, mental and 
emotional life of the pupil. 

(5) That the years of the junior and senior 
high school are of tremendous educational im- 
portance in the building of character and 
citizenship; in the training of taste and appre- 
ciations for the wise use of leisure; in the pro- 
motion of the love of Mother Nature and the 
sciences; and in the development of a fine, 
wholesome sex life. 

The years that follow may lead to an en- 
lightened individualism. The drive of the pack 
and the urge for hero worship and idealism are 
not so great. Therefore, these three years in 
education should be dedicated to the preserva- 
tion of this fine, social, civic spirit. Too soon 
ruthless society will make onslaughts upon all 
this, but if we build rightly during the junior- 
high-school years we will have done a great 
service not only to the boy, but to society. This 
is the challenge to education now—not to teach 
subjects but to build men and women of to- 
morrow through the boys and girls of to-day. 

JAMES Epwarp RoceErs, 
Director, National Physical Education Ser- 
vice, National Recreation Association, and 
secretary, National Commission on the 
Enrichment of Adult Life, National Edu- 
cation Association 
New York, N. Y. 


NEW ITALIAN TEXT-BOOKS 

YounG boys and girls of Italy will no longer 
be burdened with school bags filled to overflow- 
ing with heavy text-books, as is the lot of their 
American cousins, for now they find the text 
for all subjects required in any one grade within 
the covers of a single book or two at the most. 
A complete set of these new text-books, which 
every state school in Italy is to use, has recently 
been presented to the library of the American 
Museum of Natural History by the Italian De- 
partment of Education through Ambassador 
John W. Garrett of Rome. 

The set consists of five books designed for 
use in the five elementary grades of the Italian 
schools. For grades four and five an additional 
reader is provided, consisting chiefly of descrip- 
tions of various regions in Italy. Modernistic 
illustrations in bright colors make the texts for 
the first three grades more attractive to the little 
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Italian school child. In his second class text- 
book, the boy learns from his stories that he 
must be a good “Balilla,’ honor his country, 
and grow up into a fine soldier for Mussolini, 
and the King and Queen. No Arithmetic 
troubles him until he reaches the text for the 
third class. Then he finds the subjects of Read- 
ing, Religion, History, Geography, and Arith- 
metic. A large section of the text-book for the 
fourth class is taken up with the study of 
Science. The pages allotted to natural history 
are splendidly illustrated, also the sections de- 
voted to physiology and general science. 

All through this set of text-books the emphasis 
placed upon the national importance of Italy 
gives one the feeling that some of our American 
school books might well follow this method of 
instilling in our youth more real patriotism and 
respect for the established laws of the land. 

Grace F. RAMSEY 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 

THE AMERICAN MUSEUM 
or NATURAL HISTORY 


ACADEMIC RECORDS OF AMERICAN 
RHODES SCHOLARS 

THE report on the study made by Mr. Hol- 
brook M. MaeNeille of the academic records 
made by American Rhodes scholars at Oxford, 
as published in a recent issue of ScHOOL AND 
Society, does not appear to bolster up to any 
considerable extent the position taken by the 
American authorities in charge of the Rhodes 
scholarships when they induced the British Par- 
liament to change the will of Mr. Rhodes so as 
to take away from each state the right to send 
two scholars every three years and to provide 
for the selection of scholars at large from each 
of eight districts. It may be remembered that 
this change in the method of selection of Rhodes 
scholars was made without the consent of the 
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American states and over the opposition of a 
large number of state universities. One of the 
arguments sometimes used for the change in 
method of selection was that in the smaller and 
less wealthy states with relatively few strong 
institutions of higher education the competition 
was not keen enough to insure the selection of 
strong candidates. 

Mr. MaeNeille publishes scholarship data for 
the entire group of scholars sent by each Amer- 
ican state since the foundation of the scholar- 
ships. In scholarly attainment at Oxford the 
groups from the states of Maryland, Georgia, 
Utah and North Dakota are found to be among 
the first seven, and the state of Arkansas is 
tied with California for eighth place. Trailing 
behind are such important states as North Caro- 
lina, Massachusetts, Virginia, Texas, Minnesota 
and New York. From this table it does not 
appear that the smaller and weaker states have 
been sending to Oxford scholars who are in any 
way inferior to those sent by the larger and 
more populous states with many excellent insti- 
tutions of learning in their borders. 

The writer served for nineteen vears as chair- 
man of the Arkansas Committee on Selection 
of Rhodes Scholars, resigning at the end of last 
year because he believed that the new method 
of selection was doing an injustice to many of 
the states. In the past two years the Arkansas 
committee sent before the district committee, 
which makes the final choice, four men. At 
least two of these were the equals, intellectually 
and otherwise, of any Rhodes scholars who had 
ever gone from Arkansas to Oxford. Neither 
of these men obtained an appointment from the 
district committee, although both of them would 
easily come within the first five per cent. of the 
students in any American college or university. 

JoHN C. FurTrAu. 

UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE JENKINTOWN JUNIOR-SENIOR 
HIGH-SCHOOL SYSTEM OF STU- 
DENT PARTICIPATION IN 
SCHOOL GOVERNMENT 


As the above name signifies, this does not 
pretend to be any system of one hundred per 





cent. student government. It is a practical, 
workable plan aimed to give students the maxi- 
mum control of which they are capable. It is 
flexible, with student authority and power ex- 
panding and contracting according to the abil- 
ity of the students at the time. It does not at- 
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tempt to achieve the impossible nor to maintain 
an impractical artificiality. It is not a system 
that belies what it attempts to do. It has 
functioned in our schools continuously for six 
years—a system in a suburban community of 
about five thousand. The school in which it 
functions comprises about three hundred stu- 
dents in the junior-senior grade ages. Some 
unique features, different from the ordinary 
concept of student government, characterize it. 

The present constitution is the fourth re- 
vision of the same, the latest form being the 
longest lived so far, having functioned the last 
two years without change. It is the result of 
trial and error in this school, built upon a 
foundation of considerable investigation in 
other schools. Briefly summarized, the impor- 
tant elements are as follows. The name of the 
organization is the Student and Teacher Asso- 
ciation of the Jenkintown High School, which 
includes all teachers and students in the build- 
ing. Therein lies the first difference with most 
systems. The system does not artificially fail 
to recognize the faculty and administration, but 
takes cognizance of these elements and weaves 
them into the system, giving them not only 
recognition as administrative forces, but even 
more weight than mere equality with students. 
The object here is to recognize things as they 
really are and not to attempt to support some 
unreal artificiality. The student-teacher con- 
gress is composed only of students with faculty 
sponsors, as we shall outline later. 

The construction of this student-teacher con- 
gress recognizes that the major governing force 
in any school must come from the older stu- 
dents, and provision is therefore made for the 
election of the following representatives: Hight 
from the senior class, six from the junior class, 
four from the sophomore class, and two from 
each of the junior high-school classes, which 
happen to be divided into two home rooms each, 
with one representative from each home room. 
Thus the representation is based on class and 
home room. It also must be distributed ac- 
cording to sex. Due to this arrangement there 
is no strict fission in regard to class nor in re- 
gard to home room. As a matter of fact, 
representation is considered more personal, 
through this and other means, as we shall see. 
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The election of members is rather compli- 
cated. It takes place early in the school year, 
the term of office being for one year. The 
method of preferential ballot is used on a spe- 
cial printed ballot provided for this purpose. 
Special campaigning precedes the elections, 
especially on the part of the teachers, to in- 
spire every pupil in the school with a feeling 
of idealism. This is done in assemblies where 
the student body is addressed on the impor- 
tance of the elections, and by each home room 
teacher when the election takes place. The 
ballot given each student reads, “I honestly 
think the following persons by reason of their 
able leadership, courage, and sincerity are best 
fitted to be intrusted with making the necessary 
decisions in representing our body.” Each 
voter is then encouraged to arrange on his 
ballot the correct number of names fulfilling 
these requirements in order of his choice. Spe- 
cial committees then give weights to the names 
in counting. For instance, if six are voted for, 
first place is given six weights, second five 
weights, ete. Besides this a faculty committee 
easts as many ballots as members voted for in 
each room. All this makes the voting very 
careful and conservative, and avoids “popular- 
ity contests” as much as possible. It has gen- 
erally been agreed that the most responsible 
have thus been chosen. The student-teacher- 
congress, consisting of twenty-four members 
and a teacher adviser or sponsor, chooses its 
own regular officers and then divides itself, by 
careful consideration in regard to fitness in the 
first meeting, into five standing committees or 
really sub-bodies. These are: the tribunal, ath- 
letie council, publicity committee, assembly pro- 
gram committee and property committee. 

The tribunal consists of five members, three 
seniors and two juniors. They elect their own 
chairman. The student tribunal has charge of 
all student disciplinary matters. This has al- 
ways been interpreted liberally by the prin- 
cipal and conservatively by the tribunal. The 
tribunal has a special faculty sponsor or ad- 
viser, who since the organization of the present 
system has always been the same as the sponsor 
of the larger congress body. This latter posi- 
tion should be filled with one trained and inter- 
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ested in the work, as it is the keystone to the 
success of the whole system throughout the 
building. 

The tribunal has jurisdiction over the moni- 
tor system throughout the building. The moni- 
tors are generally upper classmen, chosen by the 
tribunal to act as traffic men in halls and cor- 
ridors. They are chosen for the school term, 
providing they render satisfactory service. 
Any complaint against them by students or 
teachers, if justified, is sufficient cause for re- 
moval, which occurs not infrequently. The po- 
sition is looked upon as one of honor by the 
students and is most sought after. These moni- 
tors have charge at the passing of the classes, 
during lunch periods, in the assemblies, ete. 
They are placed by a head monitor at strategic 
places in the building. 

Cases of disciplinary infraction are reported 
by the monitors and are tried before the tri- 
bunal. One ease is heard at a time. The de- 
fendant is summoned from his home room by a 
special official summons form of the tribunal. 
The defendant is faced by the monitor making 
complaint, allowed to plead in defense or excuse 
of his act and then asked to retire from the 
room while the tribunal and faculty sponsor 
discuss the case and plan a punishment. This 
is probabiy the most delicate part of student 
government. Punishments must be fair, nat- 
ural and made to fit the individual case. The 
standing of the tribunal rises or falls as this 
judgment is carefully exercised. Sometimes the 
case is dismissed by simply creating a feeling 
of chagrin on the part of the defendant by dif- 
ferent members talking seriously to him or her. 
Although both sexes are represented on the tri- 
bunal, almost all the cases that come up are 
boys. Cases and punishments are so varied 
that it is impossible to go into detail. 

To cite a few examples, a group of boys 
caught throwing erasers are sentenced to clean- 
ing up a room. Again several boys tried for 
carelessness on school premises are requested to 
clean up the school grounds; a boy tried for 
shooting rubber bands is sentenced to writing 
a serious essay of five hundred words on the 
dangers of the act; again there might be pen- 
alties of mending books for certain offenses, 
carrying out odd projects for the student con- 
gress or even for certain home rooms, ete. 
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Each ease is decided on its own merit, the at- 
titude of the defendant being given considera- 
tion and all other factors bearing on the case, 
especially anything discovered from experience 
in former cases. Although the results of the 
trials are not published they become noised 
about the school, and so more or less traditional 
respect for the system has grown up. A case 
book is kept by one of the members of the tri- 
bunal and submitted at intervals to the prin- 
cipal for his inspection. 

The second sub-body of the congress is the 
athletie council, which consists of two members 
of the four upper classes, a boy and a girl 
from each. They have charge of all matters, 
pertaining to all athletics for both boys and 
girls, such as submitting nomination lists for 
student managers of sports, taking charge of 
cheer leading, helping at games, granting of 
letters, subject of course to school regulations, 
ete. The coaches of the various athletic teams 
in season, together with the faculty manager of 
athletics, act jointly as sponsors. 

The publicity committee consists of several 
members of the congress and has its own fac- 
ulty adviser also. The field of this committee 
is to engage in school propaganda, cover re- 
ports of various activities as sports, assembly 
programs, records, ete., to the various local 
papers. They likewise act as a “booster com- 
mittee,” engaging in any campaign or contest 
they see fit to boost student government and 
other matters dealing with arousing spirit 
within the school. 

The program committee consists of several 
members. It arranges with the aid of the prin- 
cipal as adviser all the assembly programs 
which are run entirely by students. The pro- 
grams are planned several months in advance, 
and any changes which are made necessary are 
properly cared for as the need arises. 

The property committee consists of several 
members and a faculty adviser. It exists for 
the purpose of taking charge of all school 
properties in so far as they pertain to the stu- 
dent. Its most important field is conducting a 
lost and found department. For this service it 
charges ten cents on every article returned to 
the owner and especially discourages the care- 
less handling of text-books by collecting any 
found in improper places and returning them 
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to the owner only upon receipt of ten cents 
from him. This is a source of revenue for the 
student congress treasury, which is augmented 
by a tax of ten cents per pupil when deemed 
necessary for carrying out some project or 
other. 

The officers of the main congress and the 
chairman of the above standing committee may 
act any time as an executive committee on 
hastily to-be-decided matters and as a steering 
committee in the main congressional committees. 

On every Monday of the even weeks, the 
congress meets as a joint body and on every 
Monday of the odd weeks it meets in these 
separate sub-bodies. All are more or less for- 
mal meetings. On the alternate weeks when the 
congress meets the first order of business is the 
report from each of the chairmen of the sub- 
committees which are considered by the entire 
congress. They are then inscribed on the min- 
utes by the secretary, a copy is typewritten and 
placed on the public bulletin board for the sur- 
veyance of the student and teacher body. The 
purpose of the above organization is to have 
special bodies dealing with particular phases of 
student government, which are in turn coordi- 
nated in a united whole. Specific questions are 
taken up in the subcommittees, general ques- 
tions in the general congress. In addition, for 
any matter arising temporarily, a temporary 
committee of a suitable size is formed from the 
general congress, which goes out of existence 
when its task is performed. 

The home room and class representatives re- 
port back to the home rooms or classes, at every 
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class meeting, the various matters taken up in 
the congress in the intervals. Thus a constant 
touch is maintained between the various school 
groups. One of the greatest dangers of stu- 
dent government is to grow apart from the stu- 
dents, for an organized body to get too far 
ahead of student opinion, for a few to become 
greatly involved, while the mass remains un- 
conscious of the aims and objectives of the or- 
ganization. This is prevented in the above 
system by interesting a large group of students 
in the organization directly, by having a num- 
ber of teachers tied up with responsibilities for 
its working, by tying up all the school groups 
with the organization, by the system constantly 
and daily maintaining contact with students 
through monitor service, lost and found regula- 
tions, student trials, ete., by a constant and 
never-ending system of propaganda and lastly 
by granting to outstanding students specially 
contributing to the movement a most coveted 
gold key emblematic of this service. In addi- 
tion to these a great impression is made on the 
students by a quite formal induction of the 
elected representatives into office in front of the 
student body at the beginning of the year. Here 
on the platform before the student body they 
are administered a formal pledge by the faculty 
adviser, while the student body remains stand- 
ing. They are then recommended to the super- 
intendent in a formal declaration, whereupon 
the ceremony closes with the bestowal of author- 
ity by the superintendent. 
H. C. Lanxs 


JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


QUOTATIONS 


OPENING OF THE SCHOOLS 
TO THE TEACHERS OF THE SCHOOLS OF 
NEW YORK 

DEPARTMENT business has kept me here all 
summer but I am expecting to start before long 
for a vacation in September. Meanwhile the 
schools will open and I want to greet and con- 
gratulate you upon the beginning of another 
year. I salute you upon the marshalling of our 
hosts in a new campaign against ignorance and 
prejudice, and on the side of truth, character 
and effeciive citizenship. I offer my felicita- 


tions upon the hard fight ahead of you and the 
opportunities offered for holding what has been 
won and for extending our professional vic- 
tories. 

These are indeed troublous times, but we 
should not lose either our courage or our sense 
of perspective. We are confronted by two sets 
of conflicting conditions, which present problems 
of no small moment. On the one hand, economy 
and budgetary curtailment are likely to be the 
order of the day. There is a well-defined feel- 
ing that civic expenses of all sorts must be re- 
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duced, and even education, the most important 
of all social interests, can hardly hope to escape 
altogether. On the other hand, school enrol- 
ments will meet not only with their usual in- 
erease, but with a much greater one, because of 
the number of adolescent pupils who, unable to 
secure employment, have decided to remain in 
school. Hence there is grave danger that we 
shall have to find ways and means of training 
larger groups with a somewhat decreased staff. 
This will test our nerve and ingenuity to the 
utmost, but we should plan to “put first things 
first” and go forward to the fray with increased 
confidence and resolution. 

We must be exceedingly careful to see that 
any educational adjustments are made as wisely 
as possible. In the working out of essential 
economies the needs of children and youth 
should not be sacrificed. We must recall that 
it was during the darkest period of the World 
War, when the allied forces had “their backs 
against the wall,” that England, that conserva- 
tive but doughty nation, proposed an act of 
Parliament ealling for universal education and 
started the most progressive program in her 
educational history. Can we not exhibit similar 
courage and enlightenment in this brief hour of 
financial reverse? Paradoxical as it may seem, 
it is not infrequently in time of depression that 
the most striking advances are made. 

It is our supreme task at the present moment 
to “earry on.” The confusion of economic prob- 
lems ought not to blind our vision to our op- 
portunities and to the great task toward which 
we have set our purpose. Our lives are dedi- 
cated to the service of youth. If minor admin- 
istrative adjustments due to the difficulties of the 
times must be made, can we not insist that none 
of them should in any way hamper the efforts 
of teachers loyal and devoted to their pro- 
fession ? FRANK P. GRavEs, 
ALBANY, Commissioner 

Avueust 30, 1932 
TO SCHOOL OFFICIALS AND TEACHERS OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 

WE are on the threshold of another critical 
year in public education. There is every indi- 
eation that conditions experienced last year will 
continue in not less aggravated form during the 
coming year. Now is the time for each of us to 
take stock, to study possible economies, and to 
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resolve to give his best in meeting the present 
abnormal demands. 

Reports show that every effort is being made 
by school districts to cope with the educational 
problems confronting them. It is highly impor- 
tant that in all phases of education the neces- 
sary adaptations be made in accordance with the 
interests, needs and eapacities of the groups 
to be served and the available resources of the 
communities. 

In addition to a normal increase in enrolment 
we may expect fewer withdrawals and the re- 
turn of many high school graduates for addi- 
tional work. Likewise, we may expect an in- 
ereased demand for adult education through 
evening schools and classes. This will mean 
added duties for many instructors and will de- 
mand greater efficiency in organization and ad- 
ministration. Alternation of courses and edu- 
cational counselling can be made, in many in- 
stances, to meet in a large measure the increased 
demand. In some eases, post high school stu- 
dents can be absorbed in regular courses with- 
out seriously affecting the teacher load of the 
school. Prevailing unemployment and its basic 
causes clearly indicate the need for continuing 
education as an aid to readjustment. Abun- 
dant leisure time makes attendance at evening 
schools possible to nearly every one. In adult 
edueation the public schools of the common- 
wealth have an unprecedented opportunity for 
constructive service. All such problems are 
largely local and are to be met as economically 
and efficiently as possible. 

There exists to-day toward our schools a more 
critical attitude on the part of the public than 
ever before. There will be insistence upon a 
strict justification of our educational program, 
and it is only as we adopt a helpful and con- 
structive attitude toward the work that we are 
doing that we can hope to obtain the best 
results. 

Therefore, we must be alert to the challenge 
confronting us. We should be evaluating con- 
stantly our procedures, techniques, materials and 
methods in order to reduce school costs to a 
minimum and at the same time maintain a pro- 
gram in keeping with reasonable standards. 

JAMES N. RULE, 
Superintendent 
HARRISBURG, 
SEPTEMBER 1, 1932 
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REPORTS 


THE GERMAN SECONDARY SCHOOL 
CENSUS} 

THE results of the regular quinquennial Ger- 
man School Census are now available for the 
schools of secondary education.? The data ap- 
ply to the school year 1931-32, as of May 15, 
1931. The schools for secondary instruction 
are of two classes: mittlere Schulen (middle 
schools), and héhere Lehranstalten (higher in- 
stitutions). Since each of the German states 
controls its own school system, the educational 
schemes differ markedly and it is difficult to 
draw a sharp line between mittlere Schulen and 
héhere Lehranstalten; schools classified among 
the former in one state may be considered as 
among the latter in another. 

Mittlere Schulen are usually understood to be 
those schools of general education which have 
a higher aim than that of the primary school, 
but are not recognized in the state education 
laws as héhere Lehranstalten. Fully developed 
mittlere Schulen admit pupils about 10 years 
of age who have completed the 4-year Grund- 
schule (foundation school) and carry them 
through 5 or 6 rising classes with a definite 
plan of study to a level of training at least 
2 years beyond the completion of the ordi- 
nary Volksschule (primary school). In Sax- 
ony, Hesse, Bremen, Mecklenburg-Strelitz and 
Schaumburg-Lippe, no institutions are classified 
as mittlere Schulen. 

The full-course héhere Lehranstalten also 
build on the 4-year Grundschule and offer a 
definite plan of study through 9 rising classes 
or years closing with the maturity certificate 
(Reifezeugnis) which admits to institutions of 
university rank in Germany. The partial- 
course héhere Lehranstalten offer but the first 
6 of the 9 classes and the graduates hold the 
certificate of upper second class maturity (Ober- 
sekundareife) only. 

The following table gives for both mittlere 


1Consular report from Vice Consul C. T. 
Zawadzki, Berlin, submitted through the Office of 
Education, Department of the Interior. Also see 
= und Statistik,’’ 2nd volume, of June, 

32. 

2 The primary school statistics are summarized 
in Schoo, anp Society for June 18, 1932, pages 
845 and 846. 


Schulen and hohere Lehranstalten the number 
of schools, of students, and of teachers on May 
15, 1931, with comparative figures for the two 
preceding censuses: 


MITTLERE SCHULEN 














1921- 1926—- =1931- 
1922 1927 1932 
Schools ...... 1,743 1,550 1,471 
Students oonccccccccunnne 829,300 259,300 229,600 
of which, boys ....... 148,500 120,200 104,500 
and girls . 180,800 139,100 120,300 
Teachers ...cccccennee 12,900 12,200 11,500 
of which, men... 6,500 6,900 6,000 
and women ..... 6,400 5,300 5,300 

HOHERE LEHRANSTALTEN FOR Boys 
Schoola ............ Eso 1,734 1,691 
| CR ee 475,000 551,600 531,800 
of which, boys ....... 461,100 522,800 496,000 
and girls ........... 13,900 28,800 35,800 
PORONOE Sc sscecsensscrccesoccee 27,460 29,740 30,270 
of which, men ........... 27,320 29,390 29,690 
and women ..... 140 350 580 

HOHERE LEHRANSTALTEN FOR GIRLS 
PIGTOOUN opeeccttcconiicccnnacaions 824 866 783 
PIGHOGN EH <a 248,000 269,600 256,080 
of which, boys . 160 280 860 
and girls .......... 247,840 269,320 255,220 
TO@AChers nnececcsccsssecssseseeee . 14,900 15,400 14,700 
of which, men .......... 3,900 4,000 4,300 
and women ..... 11,000 11,400 10,400 





The total student registration, in the secon- 
dary institutions, of 1,017,480 in 1931-32 is a 
decrease of 63,020, or 5.83 per cent., from the 
1,080,500 in 1926-27 and is due mainly to the 
heavy decline in births during the world war 
period. The decrease would be larger if it were 
not that the percentage of girls in Germany 
that attend these schools is higher than it was 
formerly. The inereased registration of girls 
considerably offsets the losses due to the lower 
birth rate. 


MITTLERE SCHULEN 


The 1931-32 school year registered 229,600 
students taught in 1,471 mittlere Schulen by 
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11,500 official teachers. Comparing these figures 
with those for 1926-27 the declines are 5.1 per 
cent. in number of schools, 11.4 per cent. in 
students, and 5.5 per cent. in teaching staff. 
These decreases also would be more pronounced, 
but the figures for the 6-class secondary schools 
for girls of Bavaria which in former censuses 
were classified as héhere Lehranstalten are here 
included. 

The decrease in the number of students is, 
notwithstanding, heavier in the ease of girl stu- 
dents (12.1 per cent.) than in the ease of boy 
students (11 per cent.). There were 115 girl 
students in the middle schools of Germany for 
every 100 boy students in the 1931-1932 school 
year, as compared to 116.5 girl students for 
every 100 boy students in 1926-1927. As far 
as the teachers are concerned, the number of 
men teachers showed a decrease of 9.4 per cent., 
while the number of women teachers was almost 
unchanged as a result of re-classifying the 
Bavarian girls’ schools. For each 100 men 
teachers in 1931-1932 there were 87.1 women 
teachers, as compared to 78.6 in 1926-1927. 
Each middle school averaged 156 students and 
7.8 teachers in 1931-1932, as compared to 167 
students and 7.9 teachers in the preceding cen- 
sus year. Each teacher, on an average, had to 
take care of about 19.9 students, as compared 
to 21.3 students per teacher in 1926-1927. Cal- 
culated on the basis of population, per 10,000 
inhabitants, the number of students was 35.5 
in 1931-1932, as against 41.2 students in 1926- 
1927. 

Prussia has about four fifths of all the mitt- 
lere Schulen and pupils and teachers in them. 
In the quinquennium the number of mittlere 
Schulen, pupils and teachers decreased through- 
out Germany, except in Bavaria, the Free City 
of Hamburg, which had no mittlere Schulen 
in 1926-27, and in Oldenburg, where some of 
the former héhere Lehranstalten are now classi- 
fied as mittlere Schulen. The heaviest declines 
in student registration were in the Rhine Prov- 
ince, Hanover, Westphalia, the City of Berlin 
and Thuringia. 

The following table shows the distribution in 
1931-32 of the mittlere Schulen among the 
various states, provinees and free cities of Ger- 


many: 
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MITTLERE SCHULEN 





























State or province Schools Pupils Teachers 
Bast. PYUssis .2.isi--. 72 13,250 570 
Et FL ee : 53 13,966 687 
Brandenburg 87 11,351 612 
GMP ANIA, siaccsicstraiience 50 11,153 488 
Grenzmark ........... 9 954 52 
Lower Silesia ...... 78 13,821 631 
Upper Silesia they 23 5,059 229 
Saxony (Prussian) 113 25,747 1,113 
Schleswig-Holstein .. 68 14,287 620 
TIONG VOR occas. 169 21,839 1,105 
Westphalia ........... 157 18,161 1,029 
Hessen-Nassau .......... 85 15,127 719 
Rhine Province .. 173 26,666 » 1,410 
Hohenzollern. ......... 2 169 12 
Prussia (Total) ........ 1,139 191,550 9,277 

MITTLERE SCHULEN 

State or province Schools Pupils Teachers 
Prussia (Total) ....... 1,139 191,550 9,277 
BBBVATID tcc 132 10,423 956 
Saxony ......... Secs, nese spilameoe, © ketsdes sas 
Wurttemberg ................ 40 7,252 283 
AO es aes 15 1,014 63 
Thuringia .... 12 1,535 72 
FTORGG rsdn, cee, eee eas 
BUR assess ccssgnes 10 1,721 111 
Mecklenburg- 

Schwerin. ... 46 5,045 216 
Oldenburg 27 2,291 158 
Brunswick 0.0... 18 3,263 158 
v0) | i eae een 24 4,757 178 
PPRGIONG fics ccnsne aden lgaeetinna  —aeener 
MIRO) carcessscencceet aS 204 10 
Luebeck 4 563 41 





Mecklenburg-Strelitz 
Schaumburg-Lippe ... 


Germany (Total) ..... 





11,523 





HOHERE LEHRANSTALTEN 


These numbered 2,474 in 1931-32 with 788,- 
000 students taught by 45,000 teachers. The 
decline from 1926-27 was 4.8 per cent. in the 
number of schools, 4.1 per cent. in the students, 
and only 0.4 per cent. in the teachers. Mainly 
because of the reclassifications already men- 
tioned, the decreases were greater in the schools 
for girls than in those for boys. The following 
tables give the 1931-32 data for the hohere 
Lehranstalten for boys and for girls: 
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HOHERE LEHRANSTALTEN FOR Boys HOHERE LEHRANSTALTEN FOR GIRLS 

State or province Schools Pupils Teachers State or province Schools Pupils Teachers 
PR MSSIOy cnc 881 302,376 15,999 Prussia . 537 177,812 10,013 
BAWATIR) eects 202 62,084 3,626 Bavaria. ...........:. 63 18,844 1,139 
Saxony. ......:: 101 40,668 2,799 Saxony ........ re 22 11,183 571 
Wurttemberg 155 30,329 1,608 Wurttemberg ........ 27 7,922 378 
13:7 1 are ee 97 24,213 =1,711 Baden ...... z 30 8,609 582 
15) 3 1: eR 72 16,072 953 Thuringia ‘sh 16 4,458 274 
Fiesse: acc... nie 52 14,339 972 Hesse ....... 21 6,120 380 
Hamburg ............ 28 11,841 849 Hamburg 21 7,010 565 
Mecklenburg- Mecklenburg- 

Schwerin .............. 20 6,321 340 Schwerin... ; 6 2,538 126 
Oldenburg ............ 21 5,360 354 Oldenburg . + 8 1,911 116 
Brunswick  .......ccsccossssee 21 5,306 325 Brunswick ...... 8 2,290 125 
Anhalt. ................ chee 12 2,835 169 Anhalt . 5 1,318 66 
WreinGl: ahs pcs 11 4,744 268 BOM o.oo csecteois 11 3,889 189 
i pGe 6st ann (i 1,555 74 Lippe .............. 3 623 32 
Tmebeck 5 . 1,838 121 Luebeek 0.0.0.0... ee 2 931 54 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz 4 1,220 65 Mecklenburg-Strelitz 2 432 29 
Schaumburg-Lippe ... 2 650 32 Schaumburg-Lippe .. 1 187 11 
Cenmaiiy ne 1,691 531,751 30,265 Germany ..............0.. 783 256,077 14,650 





Coedueation is gradually developing in the 
hohere Lehranstalten; more girl students are at- 
tending schools for boys, and boys are inereas- 
ingly attending those for girls. The teachers 
are 29.2 per cent. men in the girls’ schools; 98 
per cent. men in those for boys. 


These schools are not large; the student body 
averages 318 with 18 teachers, or 17.6 students 
per teacher. The total number of students in 
1931-32 was 122 for each 10,000 of population 
as against 131 in the previous school census 
year. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE VALIDATION OF THE RATING 
SCALES USED WITH CANDIDATES 
FOR ADMISSION TO OBERLIN 
COLLEGE 


Two of the rating scales which have been 
employed for estimating the abilities of candi- 
dates for admission to Oberlin College have 
been studied to determine their validity for pre- 
dicting first semester scholarship. One of the 
seales, which is a modification of the form 
recommended by the American Council on Edu- 
eation, was given rather detailed study. Four 
sets of 1,296 intercorrelations were computed, 
the number of subjects averaging 122, the 
variables being college scholarship, high-school 
scholarship, Ohio State University psychologi- 
cal examination (intelligence), and the 11 items 
of the rating scale, each item being rated by the 


high-school principal, a teacher and a friend. 
The subjects are the freshmen who entered col- 
lege in 1928 and 1929, men and women being 
considered separately.! 

The study shows (1) that, whereas correla- 
tions with college scholarship made from the 
total scores of the rating scales, for a number 
of years, had been so low as to raise a question 
as to the advisability of continuing their use, 
scores from certain selected items show a sig- 
nificant relationship with college scholarship. 
This relationship compares very favorably with 
the correlations with college scholarship ob- 
tained from high-school scholarship and from 

1 Correlation tables and other statistical details 
appear in a bulletin of The Ohio College Associa- 
tion Committee on Intelligence Tests, which may 


be obtained from the editor, Herbert A. Toops, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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The items which are defi- 
nitely correlated with scholarship are the esti- 
mates of intelligence, industry, attitude toward 
school work, methods of study, use of spare 


“intelligence” tests. 


time and reliability. On the other hand, there 
is but a chance relationship between scholarship 
and estimates of leadership, disposition, appear- 
ance and manner and physical energy, with a 
low correlation in the ease of temperament. 
The estimates of a single type of rater, the 
principal, for a single item of the scale, show a 
correlation with college scholarship as close as 
553. For the women who entered in 1928 the 
following correlations were obtained for the 
estimates made by principals: Intelligence, .449; 
industry, .460; attitude toward school work, 
.269; methods of study, .553; use of spare time, 
.268, and reliability, .476. In contrast to these 
significant coefficients, for the same raters and 
subjects, the relationship between scholarship 
and the other items of the scale are as follows: 
With leadership, .051; disposition, .039; tem- 
perament, .299; appearance and manner, .030; 
and physical energy, .207. 

(2) The correlations between personal esti- 
mates and high-school scholarship are closer 
than those with college scholarship. That these 
estimates are not a mere duplication of the 
high-school grades is indicated, however, by the 
fact that in no instances do individual estimates 
correlate with high-school grades more closely 
than .500. 

(3) When the order of merit of the items, as 
bases for predicting scholarship, is determined 
by ranking the correlations between estimates 
placed upon these items and scholarship, the 
order is found to be approximately the same 
with both of the scholarship criteria. For the 
college criterion the order of the items, in terms 
of the averages‘for the 12 correlations for each 
item, is found to be: Intelligence, .299; meth- 
ods of study, .280; attitude toward school work, 
.267; industry, .237; reliability, .206; and use 
of spare time, .165. For the high-school eri- 
terion the order is: Methods of study, .393; 
intelligence, .375; attitude toward school work, 
.334; industry, .277; use of spare time, .255; 
and reliability, .242. 

(4) The best judge of scholarship, as deter- 
mined by the correlations computed from these 
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estimates, is the high-school principal. The 
teacher is second best and the friend ranks 
third. 

(5) When computations were made to deter- 
mine the best combination of estimates for 
predicting college scholarship, it was found that 
the correlations between these scores and schol- 
arship were superior to those obtained by either 
of the other bases of prediction, viz., the high- 
school scholarship and the intelligence test score. 
The correlations for these items average: For 
personal estimates, .549; for high-school scholar- 
ship, .465; and for intelligence test score, .473. 
In the 4 sets of computations made with the 
personal estimates, the item which plays the 
most consistently significant part is intelligence, 
as it is estimated by the principal and the 
teacher. As it is estimated by the friend, how- 
ever, it does not figure in any one of these “best 
combinations.” Next to intelligence, the item 
which figures most frequently is “methods of 
study”; this appears twice as estimated by the 
principal, once by the teacher and twice by the 
friend. Attitude toward school work appears 
4 times, reliability, 4 times, and industry twice. 
(In the 4 computations each item might have 
appeared in the best combination 12 times, or 
4 times each for the principal, the teacher and 
the friend). 

(6) One is interested in knowing the extent 
to which these judgments concerning the traits 
of students add to the knowledge one obtains 
concerning the new student from his high-school 
grade record and his intelligence test score. 
For these 2 classes, considering the men and 
the women separately, the correlation between 
high-school scholarship and college scholarship 
ranges from .410 to .542, the average being 
.465. The correlation between intelligence test 
scores and college scholarship ranges from .431 
to .537, with the average at .473. When the 
best combination is made of only 4, 5 or 6 select 
items from the estimates made by the 3 sets of 
judges, correlations are obtained with college 
scholarship which average .549, the range of the 
4 correlations being .469 to .672. When a com- 
bination is made of these selected personal esti- 
mates and the high-school scholarship, the 
correlation with college scholarship rises, on the 
average, to .568. Combining the intelligence 
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test score with the personal estimates gives 
correlations of from .599 to .659, with an aver- 
age of .627. But best of all, in most cases, is 
the combination of all 3 factors, high-school 
scholarship, intelligence test scores and personal 
estimates. On account of the exceptional cir- 
cumstance that with the 1928 women this com- 
bination of the 3 variables is much lower than 
that obtained by the use of the personal esti- 
mates alone, the average for the 3 factors, .625, 
is not higher than that obtained when the high- 
school scholarship is left out of the combination. 
In 3 of the 4 computations, however, a combina- 
tion of the 3 variables gives better results than 
are obtained by the use of any 2 of them. 
Comparison of these findings with those ob- 
tained with three earlier classes in Oberlin 
corroborates the result here reported. With 
the classes which entered in 1925, 1926 and 
1927, the average of the coefficients of the mul- 
tiple correlations with the college scholarship 
criterion, for the combination of high-school 
scholarship and intelligence test scores, is .599, 
a figure virtually identical with that reported in 
this paper for the 2 more recent classes. This 
study shows, then, that the addition of the per- 
sonal estimate data raises the correlation from 
599 to .625. 

(7) The degree of agreement between the 
estimates of the 3 judges ranges from .469 for 
methods of study to .176 for reliability. These 
figures express the average of the intercorrela- 
tions of the estimates of the principal, teacher 
and friend, using the 1928 women as represen- 
tative. The corresponding figures for the other 
items are: Industry, .466; intelligence, .392; 
appearance and manner, .354; attitude toward 
school work, .306; leadership, .293; use of 
spare time, .285; disposition, .272; tempera- 
ment, .217; and physical energy, .217. Rather 
than considering these to be measures of the 
reliability of the estimates, it is more logical to 
say that these coefficients represent the relative 
objectivity of the personal qualities suggested 

by the phrases employed on the rating scales. 

(8) As a means of determining the extent to 
which these estimates have been influenced by 
“the halo influence,” a summary has been made 
of the intercorrelations (a) between the esti- 
mates made on “effect of appearance and man- 
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ner” and the first 6 items of the scale, and (b) 
between the estimates on these 6 items and the 
judgments of physical energy. Presumably 
there is actually little relationship between these 
items. Again using the 1928 women as a 
sample, one will note the contrast between these 
intercorrelations and those where a close rela- 
tionship is to be expected. Table 1 shows some 


TABLE 1 


SoME INTERCORRELATIONS OF THE ESTIMATES 
MADE BY PRINCIPAL (P), TEACHER (T) 
AND FRIEND (F). THE WOMEN WHO 
ENTERED OBERLIN COLLEGE IN 
1928 (N=148) 











b 

ma o wm 

ro =) S he 

5 Bos 38 

E n o O'S 

g 24 3 3 p 38 

© mbm OF n a mw HS 

= $ , i % HH 2 b = 

= ~ i) 

2 €¢82 8 2 4 &3 

S&§ 6&6 48 S$ b eB SS 

Effect of p 126 .080 270 .115 .276 .156 .170 

PP mq E ~-033 .081 100 .107 .231 .141 .115" 

ance and 073-091 .095 .116 .261 .094 .122 
manner 


.342 .031 .210 .080 .207 .132 .167 
.097 —.041 .195 .094 .206 .014 .108 
.099 —085 .133 .151 .216 .122 .134 


Physical 
energy 


of 323 .620 .2681.000 .173 .290 .335 


P 
T 
F 
Methods P_ .342 .740 .4641.000 .429 .598 .515? 
T 
study F .428 .463 .3161.000 .283 .289 .356 








1In computing the means the negative signs of 
coefficients, where they occur, have been disre- 
garded. 

2In computing the last group of means, the 
self-correlations of 1.000 have not been included. 


of these intercorrelations. The item “methods 
of study” has been selected for this contrast, 
because it is this one which shows the closest 
relationship to the other items. Whereas the 
mean of the intercorrelations of the principal’s 
rating on effect of appearance and manner and 
these 6 significant items is but .170, and the 
parallel figure for physical energy is but .167, 
the principal’s estimate of methods of study 
shows an average intercorrelation with these 
6 items of .515. The sharpest contrast occurs 
when a comparison is made between the rela- 
tionship between the estimates of industry and 
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TABLE 2 


INTERCORRELATIONS, MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF First SEMESTER COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP, 
INTELLIGENCE, HIGH-SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIP AND PERSONAL ESTIMATES 











Women Men 
N=69 1931 N=98 
I 1 2 3 I 1 2 3 
College scholarship I 1.000 459 .304 524 1.000 .102 478 439 
O.S.U. intelligence tests 1 459 1.000 129 .276 102 1.000 .298 649 
High-school scholarship 2 304 129 ~=1.000 518 478 298 1.000 692 
Personal estimates a meas = ) 

snag tn rag } 3 524 276 518 1.000 439 ~—-«.649-S—«692—‘'1..000 
M 81.27 212.860 82.110 37.633 77.255 207.464 68.913 29.845 
7.258 35.868 14.610 6.863 7.723 43.920 16.834 10.225 


W= 157 1932 N=130 


College scholarship I 1.000 49 433 578 1.000 503 524 448 
O.S.U. intelligence tests 1 .498 1.000 314 .279 503 1.000 163 182 
High-school scholarship 2 433 314 = 1.000 610 524 163 1.000 546 
Personal estimates a <a 57 279 n0 ° F 
Sum of items, 1,2,2,¢5 * 578 278 610 1.000 448 .182 546 1.000 
M 76.976 204.073 82.010 52.996 71.105 205.002 67.033 51.226 
o 7.798 438.844 13.104 5.216 7.902 44.387 16.212 6.208 
N= 152 1933 N=120 
College scholarship I 1.000 551 470 268 1.000 473 450 352 
O.S.U. intelligence tests 1 51 1.000 .303 420 473 1.000 264 185 
High-school scholarship 2 .470 .303  ~—-:1.000 462 450 .264 1.000 364 
Personal estimate 2 9 D) 0) 59 x 
jot eae * 268 420 462 1,000 352 185 364 1.000 
M 78.309 168.730 78.377 52.585 73.312 151.280 72.000 51.701 
o 7.095 43.056 14.742 8.132 9.645 46.944 18.911 6.345 








physical energy (.031) and between industry means and standard deviations. These corre- 
and methods of study (.740). The high inter- lations show that even when the items are not 
correlations occur just where one might logically selected by a complicated statistical process, 
expect them. estimates made by the principal, teacher and 
(9) The validity coefficients reported in friend on those items of the scale which might 
paragraph 5 above were obtained by a process reasonably be supposed to show some relation- 
of statistical selection after the criterion was ship to scholarship, the correlations compare 
on record. It is of interest to know just what favorably with those obtained from intelligence 
correlations might have been anticipated. To tests and from high-school scholarship. More- 
this end, scores were summated (for men and _ over, the intercorrelations indicate that the use 
women separately for the 3 classes), of the esti- of all three factors—intelligence, high-school 
mates made by all 3 judges on selected items. scholarship and personal estimates—gives a bet- 
The items which were selected from the older _ ter basis for predicting college scholarship than 
form of rating seale were called scholarship and may be obtained by using any one or two of 
intellectual vigor, industry, and alertness and these factors. 
originality. The 4 items selected from the L. D. Hartson 
newer form of scale are intelligence, industry, OBERLIN COLLEGE 
attitude toward school work and use of spare 
time. These coefficients are reported in Table NEW BOOKS IN EDUCATION 
2, with comparative data for the high-school Cor, GrorcE A. Educating for Citizenship. Pp. 
scholarship and the O.S.U. psychological ex- xvi+204. Scribner’s. $2.00. 


, z F GILLMORE, EMMA W. ife. 
amination scores, with the intercorrelations, Pp. xvii+ 196. Timtsatod. tielene pA i. 














